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Innotations on the Four Gospels, and the Acts of the Apostles. 
Compiled and abridged for the use of Students. 2d Edi- 


iion. 
[From the Monthly Review. ] 


Curistianity is a learned religion. Though as a practi- 
cal system its rules are plain and simple, and though its moral 
essence consists in nothing more than love to God and man, its 
history opens a wide field of inquiry; and the stores of ancient 
literature must be explored before a critical knowledge of it 
ean be obtained. Ignorant enthusiasts may disclaim the aids 
of human learning, but at the sight of a Hebrew Bible and a 
Greek Testament they must be overwhelmed with confusion. 
Our religion having emanated from Judaism, having been ori- 
ginally preached in a country widely differing from our own, 
and having its ancient records in languages which time has 
rendered obsolete, the theological student, who wishes tho- 
roughly to qualify himself for a Christian divine, should turn 
ever many musty volumes, and consume the midnight oil in 
researches which are beyond the scope of the vulgar, and the 
full value of which the vulgar cannot appreciate. Toa know- 
ledge of Hebrew theology and antiquities, he must add an 
acquaintance with Christian literature, including the history 
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of the sacred text and of the first ages of the church. The 
New Testament is so intimately connected with the Old, and 
the language of the former is so full of Hebraisms (as they are 
termed) that a knowledge of the Hebrew tongue 1s necessary 
towards a critical examination of the Greek Gospels, Acts, 
and Epistles. Mosheim’s history of Christianity betore the 
period of Constantine the Great;—Michaelis’s Lectures, as 
edited by Dr. Marsh;—Lardner’s Credibility and Supple- 
ment;—and, we may add, Priestley’s History of Early Opi- 
nions, in which he has cross-examined the orthodox fathers 
on the subject of the ancient heretics, whose writings, not 
having descended to us, cannot now speak for themselves;— 
should also be carefully read by those who desire to enter on 
the study of divinity with enlightened, correct, and expanded 
views. In recommending Dr. Priestley’s History of Early 
Opinions concerning Christ, we mean not to sanction his pe- 
culiar sentiments: but we are persuaded that the body of evi- 
dence, which he has collected from the Greek and Latin fa- 
thers, ought not to be overlooked by a person who would 
make himself master of the secrets of Christian antiquity. 
The value of the fathers, considered as commentators on the 
Scriptures, cannot be ascertained except by some such pro- 
cess; and we make this remark without any reference to what 
may be deemed an orthodox or a heterodox result. When the 
object is to acquire a thorough and accurate knowledge of the 
sacred writings, every assistance should be obtained; and 
prejudice should not be suffered to stand at our elbow while 
we are kneeling at the altar, and imploring the pure light of 
truth. 

We have made these remarks preliminary to eur notice of 
the present work, the first edition of which appeared so far 
back as the year 1799, and some strictures on which were 
given in M. R. Vol. xxx. N.S. p. 441. The annotations 
then published merely contained notes on the four Gospels; 
and they betrayed some inaccuracies in the Hebrew quota- 
tions. which are here corrected, and which were probably 
errcis of the press, occasioned by the compositor mistaking 
one Hebrew letter for another. We are glad to find that the 
compiler has now included the Acts of the Apostles, which form 
so necessary an Appendix to the Gospels, within the range 
of his Annotations; and, though he has not inquired so widely 
as we think he ought to have done, and has omitted (as we 
remarked in our former article) some valuable modern com- 
mentators, we allow his qualifications for the task which he 
has undertaken, and must applaud his well-intentioned indus- 
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try. He is aware of the difficulties which “ the stewards and 
ministers of the Christian mysteries” have to surmount, be- 
fore they can become “ scribes well instructed to the king- 
dom of heaven;”? and he has done them some service by 
compressing into a narrow compass the critical information 
which lies scattered through many volumes, and offering it at 
a moderate price to theological students, who are seldom rich. 
On some points we certainly differ from him; and we do not 
hesitate to say that, in the present as well as the former edi- 
tion of his work, he seems too tenacious of passages which 
scriptural critics of the first learning and character have 
agreed to consider as spurious. A fear of making any conces- 
sions to infidels is the ordinary plea tor this line of conduct: 
but, in our judgment, true faith is strengthened, and infideli- 
ty prevented from gaining ground, by an ingenuous abandon- 
ment of all that is evidently untenable. By trying io make 
people believe more than reason and evidence will Justify, we 
excite suspicions of our own honesty, and in the “end drive 
them to doubt more than they ought to doubt. 

Of the Apparatus Biblicus, contained in the introductory sec- 
tions to this commentary, we gave some account in the article 
to which we have made a reference; and we shall only take 
this opportunity, en passant, of remarking that, since the edi- 
tor in one place very judiciously refers to the Prolegomena of 
Walton’s Poliglot, as containing the most valuable treatise ex- 
tant on that branch of literature which includes the oriental 
languages, and since biblical criticism is become very fashion- 
able with our clergy, some spirited bookseller might perhaps 
advantageously undertake a reprint of the Prolegomena, de- 
tached from the voluminous and now very expensive Polyglot 
of Walton. 

Having already travelled over a great part of the ground 
here occupied, we shall not retrace our steps, though addition- 
al strictures could easily be inserted, but confine ourselves to 
what is entirely new, viz. the body of notes on the Acts of the 
Apostles. 

The introductory remarks on the litle, chronology, and geo- 
graphy of this book, and the table of the journeys of St. Paul, 
constitute very useful preliminary matter; while the extracts 
from Michaelis, illustrative of the design, date, and contents of 
each of the epistles, which are inserted at their supposed re- 
spective places, considerably increase the value of this com- 
pilation. As specimens of this part of the undertaking, we 


shall first transcribe the general note from Vol. III. p. 193. ef 
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“ Acts of the Afostles.| It is obvious, that this title is too ge- 
neral. It can only be said to contain part of the acts of St. Peter 
and St. Paul, and that for a very limited time. Of St. Peter to the 
death of Herod, A. C. 44. and of St. Paul whilst accompanied by 
Luke from his going to Iconium, A. C. 46. Acts xiv. 1. (if indeed 
he accompanied him so early,) to his first arrivai at Rome, A. C. 
61—63. Acts xxvii. 30, 31. Grotius. Hammond. 

“© The order is plainly this. To the end of chapter xii. he speaks 
of the progress of the church amongst the Jews; thence to the end 
of the book, amongst the Gentiles. . Hence the acts of St. Peter 
in the one, and of St. Paul in the other part, who were peculiarly 
the fixed ministers or apostles to the Jews and to the Heathens, 
are recited. Lightfoct. 

“ St. Luke did not intend to write a general history of the Chris- 
tian church for the first thirty years after the ascension of Christ; 
nor even of the life of the apostie Paul during that time; for he 
has been wholly silent on many important par ticulars—on the pro- 
gress of Christianity in Egypt, and in the ecast—on the foun- 
dation of the Christian community in Rome—on St. Paui's jour- 
ney into Arabia—the grees received by him from Aquila and 
Priscilla, Rom. xviii. 2, 3. and on many others. 

“ He appears to have ae two principal objects. 1. To relate the 
manner in which the gifts of the Holy Spirit were communicated 
on the day of Pentecost; and the: subsequent miracles performed by 
the apostles through its influence. This was essential; for Christ 
had given the promise of the Holy Spirit, and it was necessary 
to show how it was fulfilled. 2. To deliver such accounts, as 
proved the claim, disputed by the Jews, of the admission of the 
Gentiles to the church of Christ. Hence he relates, ch. viii. the 
conversion of the Samaritans, and the story of Cornelius, whom 
St. Peter himself baptized, ch. x. xi. and the decrees of the first 
council of Jerusalem on the Levitical law; and is diffuse on St. 
Paul’s conversion and mission. 3. But a third opinion is probable; 
that the intention of St. Luke might only be to record those facts 
which he had himself seen, or heard from the eye-witnesses of 
them. Michaelis, v. ill. c. vill. sect. ii. p. 327. comp. Whitby. 
Preface to the Acts. 

‘“‘ It is the idea of Benson, that St. Luke was desirous of describ- 
ing in the Acts, how the conversion of the Jews, of the devout Gen- 
tiles, or proselytes of the gate, and of the idolatrous Gentiles was 
effected; and hence he divides the book into three parts. 1. The 
first part contains an account of the spreading of the Gospel amongst 
the Jews only; from A. D. 33 to 41, and from ch. ii. to ch. x. 
2. Amongst the proselytes of the gate, or devout Gentiles; from 
A. D. 41 to 44, and from ch. x. toch. xiii. 3. Amongst the 
idolatrous gentiles or heathen world; from A. D. 44 to 63, and 
from ch. xiii. to the end of the book. Benson’s Hist. Chr. Rel. 
Introd. sect. vi. p. 22. 

“The style of St. Luke inthe Acts of the Apostles is much 
purer than that of most other books of the New Testament, espe- 
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cially in the speeches of St. Paul at Athens, and before the Roman 
governors. But the work is by no means free from Hebraisms, 
€ven in the purest parts of it. 

“ It deserves to be remarked, that he hath also well supported 
the character of each of his speakers. The speeches of St. Peter 
are recorded with simplicity, and are devoid of the ornaments found 
in the Greek or Roman orations. The speeches of St. Paui to 
the Jews are nearly similar to them, and very different from those 
he delivered before a heathen audience. Thus, Acts xiii. 16—41. 
St. Paul commences with a Jong periphrasis, only suitable to a Jew- 
ish synagogue. Again; the speech of the martyr Stephen, Acts, vil. 
is of a different description. Itis a learned discourse pronounced 
by a person unacquainted with the art of oratory. He spake with- 
out preparation, and though he had certainly a particular object in 
view, it is difficult to discover it, because his materials are not re- 
sularly disposed. 

“ Lastly, the speeches of St. Paul before assemblies accustomed 
to Grecian oratory, totally differ from any of the preceding. They 
are not adorned with the flowers of rhetoric, but the language is 
pointed and energetic, and the materials judiciously selected and 
arranged. St. Luke has shown great judgment in his abstracts 
of them; and adopted, if not the words of St. Paul, those well 
adapted to the polished audience, before whom the apostle spake. 
Michaelis ut supr. sect. iil.” 


This note is an instance of judicious selection and compile- 
ment, much valuable information being compressed into a nar- 
row space.—In the notes on the passage, Acts xix. 11—20. 
no doubt whatever is expressed of its genuineness, though the 
learned editor must have known that Evanson, from the two 
words which occur at v 12. (covdagse and cepsxivdse, which are 
two Latin words in Greek characters, viz. sudaria and semi- 
einctia) has regarded the whole passage as an interpolation. 
The student should at least have been told that, since the style 
of St. Luke is allowed to be more pure than that of any other 
books.composing the N. T., the adoption of these Latinisms 
is not in character with him; and as the whole relation has a 
strong legendary cast, where would have been the harm of 
hinting that it is not altogether impossible that it was insert- 
ed for the purpose of supporting the notion prevalent in the 
Catholic church, of miracles performed by the relics of saints? 
We mean not to offer any decided opinion on this point, but 
merely state it as matter for consideration; being thoroughly 
convinced that the cause of the Christian religion will be ef- 
fectually promoted by separating, in the winnowing machine of 
free inquiry, the chaff of human interpolation from the wheat 
of divine truth. Might it not be fairly made a question, also. 
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whether the vast amount of the books said in v. 19, to have 
been burnt, estimated at 6250. sterling, does not warrant a 
doubt of the genuineness of this passage! 

On the much disputed verse, Acts. xx, 28. we are presented 
with the following note: 


&V.28.— The church of God. po the Alex. MS. and some others 
read “the church of the Lord;” but Michaelis is clear that, Ozov 
is the true reading, on the principle, that the reading, which might 
occasion a correction, is more probably right, than that which is 
likely to arise from one. Now “his blood,” 7. e. “the blood of 
God” is an extraordinary expression, if not in the real text; but 
had that been xvp.ov, it is inconceivable how any one should alter it 
into @zev. Instead of which there are several different readings, 
KUPLOV, Hpigov, xuplov Beov, Ccov nas xupiov xupiov xcs beov,-—all of which 
seem to have been alterations on account of the difficulty of the 
true reading écov, which gave occasion to such a wish to alter it. 
Michaelis, v. i. c. vi. § xiii. p. 336. Also “ the church of God,” is 
a phrase very frequent in the N. Test. as 1 Cor. i. 2. x. 32. x1. 22. 
xv. 9. 2 Cor.i. 1. Gal. i. 13. 1 Tim. li. 5. but the “ church of 
the Lord” is never found init. Whitby.” 


All this appears tolerably fair: but the evidence 1s not full. 
The student is not put in possession of the whole truth. 
Marsh’s Michaelis, Vol. ii. p. 96. should have been quoted; 
and particularly Griesbach’s note on the passage, in the se- 
cond edition of his N. T. The passage at v. 35. is thus illus- 
trated. ‘ More blessed to give—] Thus the ancient heathens, as 
Aristotle, Nicom. ill. 7% apeTns maArOY TOE Wolev i TO 7) WaT wvely, 
&c. Grotius’—but the student is not informed that this di- 
vine saying of Christ does not occur in either of the gospels. 

To ascertain the rank of the ministers and rulers in the pri- 
mitive church is of importance to students in divinity, and the 
evidence of the N. T. itself on this point ought to be collect- 
ed in a compressed body of scriptural annotation. We can- 
not, therefore, approve the manner in which questions that 
much concern the church are dismissed in the N. B. of the 
subjoined comment: 


“ Chap. xiii. v. 1. Prophets and teachers.| Some resident at An- 
tioch, others, as Saul and Barnabas, only there for occasional ex- 
ercise of their ministry. They were all probably of the 120, who 
were inspired at the Pentecost, and scattered by the persecution; 
for Niger is by Epiphanius, Her. xx. c. 4. said to have been one 
of the seventy disciples, and Lucius was of Cyrene. c. xi. 20. 
(Whitby.) It is supposed by Grotius, who strictly assimilates the 
forms of the nascent church to those of the synagogue, that, as each 
synagogue had a ruler or chief elder, primus senum, who taught 
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the people, these teachers were the wpssrrwrot, | Tim. v. 17. or 
nar’ éZoxnv emienomos Of the several assemblies of Christians formed 
in so large a city as Antioch. And hence, perhaps, with the im- 
position of hands, v. 3. Hammond speaks of them, as bishops; 
but the apostle to the Gentiles, and Barnabas, could have no re- 
gular local appointment; and the others probably none, that was sta- 
tionary and determinate. It is to be observed, that the present mis- 
sion of Paul to the Gentiles was only temporary, and tiey render- 
ed an account of it to this church at Antioch. c. xiv. 26. Whitby. 

“ N. B. How the several orders of bishops, priests, and dea- 
cons, regularly took their rise; and whether bishops and deacons 
were not the first; and under what names the former were desig- 
nated in the N. Test. as éwiexomwos or mwosmeves, Eph. iv. 11. 1 Pet. 
li, ult. or wperBvreper—and how far the priests arose from the 
greater number of elders, xpeeBurspor, when the disciples increased, 
are questions of some difficulty, and are to be referred not so 
much to any notes on a single passage, as to the treatises written 
expressly on the subject.” 


After the note on Acts xvii. 7. the editor adds an account 


of the Epistle to the Galatians, which shall be our last trans- 
cript. 


“ It would doubtless be of use to the Biblical student, to have 
the time of writing the several epistles of St. Paul distinctly point- 
ed out to him, as they occur in this history. By showing their con- 
nection with the travels and other events of the life of the apostle, 
as far as they are here recorded, it might render their intention 
and the doctrines they convey, more familiar to him; and prove an 
advantageous introduction to their perusal. But unfortunately, the 
materials, on which these dates can be founded, are so scanty, that 
the best critics vary much in their application of them. All, 
therefore, that the limits of this short abridgment wiil permit, is to 
give a sketch of the dates assigned by Michaelis (Vol. iv. passim. 
Edit. Marsh.) with the reasons of his selecting them, and leave the 
comparison of his arguments with those of other commentators te 
the diligence of the student. 

“ The Epistle to the Galatians is held by Michaelis to be the 
first of those written by St. Paul, and as early as this period. In 
this he is singular; the first epistle to the Thessalonians being 
usually esteemed the earliest. And his reasons only amount te 
probability. 

“In the first place he states, that it is the most ancient opinion. 
It was asserted in the second century by Marcion. Epiph. Heer. xlii. 
9. a heretic, yet, in this case, a competent witness. And Tertullian, 
contr. Marc. c. xx. 9. represents St. Paul as a novice in Christian- 
ity, wlien he wrote this epistle. Secondly, it is plain from Acts, 
xvl. 4, 5, 6. that he preached the gospel in Galatia, in this journey, 
which is confirmed by Acts, xviii. 23. where he again visited Gala- 
tia, “ strengthening the disciples.” Thirdly, when he left Galatia 
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in the present circuit, he was accompanied by Silas, c. xv. 40. and 
Timothy, xvi. 3. and perhaps other brethren. 

« At Troas, if not before, he was joined by St. Luke. With 
these he travelled to Thessalonica; then Paul and Silas wert to 
Beerea, and xvii. 14. Paul proceeded alone to Athens. 

“ Now this epistle is written in the name of St. Paul, “ and of all 
the brethren,” Gal. i. 1, 2. They must have ali been known to the 
Galatians, and the same who attended him in Galatia, or he would 
have more fully described them. The epistle was written there- 
fore before he left Thessalonica. Also in c. i. 6. “ He marvels, 
that they are so soon removed from his gospel.” It was therefore 
written early. Further, Asia then swarmed with zealots for the 
Levitical law, Acts, xv. 1. The misleading of the Galatians, then, 
suits this, rather than a later period. 

“ Again, relating in ch. i. and ii. his life from his conversion to 
the council at Jerusalem, and return to Antioch, he there breaks 
eff his narrative. Hence nothing of moment afterwards interve- 
ned till he wrote. Lastly, St. Paul mentions, that he had not obli- 
ged Titus to be circumcised; which he would the sooner mention 
at this period, as they must remember, he had so lately caused 
Timothy to submit to that rite, Acts, xvi. 3. and his adversaries 
might make it an ergument for retaining the law of Moses. 

“ These disturbers of the Galatian converts were Jews of the 
New Pharisaic s:.ct founded by Judas Galilzus, in various points 
differing from the ancient Pharisees. The apostle speaks of them 
also in the Epistle to the Philippians, c. i. 16. iii. 2. 18,19. The 
picture St. Paul has drawn of them is not exaggerated; for Jose- 
phus represents them in a still more odious light. It was this sect 
which involved the Jewish nation in the war that ended in the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, by inciting the nation to disobedience, and 
a refusal of the accustomed tribute. 

“i, They objected to St. Paul, that he was only a deputy from 
the church at Jerusalem, and his doctrine only authoritative, so far 
as agreeing with that of the church. In reply, he shows at large, 
that he was neither a missionary from that church, nor a disciple of 
the apostles, but an immediate apostle of Christ himself, by a divine 
revelation. 

“© 2. They objected that he had altered his opinion, and now 
preached the Levitical law. Gal. i. 8. 10.c. vy. 11. 

“© 3. That all the promises were made to the posterity of Abra- 
ham. This objection St. Paul answers, c. iil. 7. iv. 8. 

“4, That Isaiah had foretold an approaching conversion of the 
Gentiles, and promised children from among the heathen to Jeru- 
salem or Sion. If the Gentiles desired to be children of Jerusa- 
lem, they ought to conform to the ceremonies of that church. St. 
Paul shows,c iv. 19—31. that these children were promised te 
the ancient Jerusalem in the time of Meichisedek, without cither 
temple or Levitical law. 

«“ Of the date Michaelis is not certain; it may be some year from 
A. D. 49. to A. D. 52. but he inclines to A. D. 49. 
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‘Other opinions are. 1. That it was written when St. Paul 
was at Corinth, Acts xviii. 1. andin A. D. 51. or 52. Lardner 
Suppl. V. ii. c. xii. (and this is probable; as it is still in the course 
of this journey; and Silas and Timotheus, c. xviii. 5. with perhaps 
some at least of the other brethren were with Paul at Corinth.) 
2. That it was written at Ephesus, Acts xviii. 23, 24. 3. At the 
same time as the Ep. to the Romans, Acts, xx. 2.4. 4. That it 
was written at Rome. But he in that case could not have spoken 
of their having so soon wavered in their faith, or have been silent 
on his bonds at Rome. Yet this strange opinion is advanced in tlre 
Greek subscription to the epistle; which may show that such sub- 
scriptions are entitled to ne credit. Michaelis V. iv. c. xi. § 1. it. 


p. 8.’ 


In taking leave of this work, we must again bear testimony to 
the diligence of the compiler, and recommend it on the score 
of bringing together in one view the hints of various annota- 
tors: we only wish that it had embraced a wider range, and 
had included the comments both of ancients and moderns, both 
of orthodox and heterodox divines. The learned editor being 
anonymous, we should perhaps abstain from assigning this 
publication to any particular clergyman: but, if the obscure 
intimation which is implied by the advertisement at the end 
of volume i. may be taken as evidence, we should conjecture 
that the compiler and the printer are of the same family; 
and if we were required to put a new title to the work, we 
should call it Valpeti Synopsis Criticorum. In our examina- 
tion of the references to Josephus, we have found some of 
them erroneous. 








A Circumstantial Narrative of the Campaign in Russia, em- 
bellished with Plans of the Battles of the Moskwa and Malo- 
Jaroslavitz; containing a faithful Description of the affect- 
ing and interesting Scenes, of which the Author was an Eye- 
witness. By Eugene Labaume, Captain of the Royal Geo- 

raphical Engineers, Ex-Officer of the Ordnance of Prince 
Biirehe. Chevalier of the Legion of Honour, and of the 
Tron Crown, Author of an abridged History of the Repub» 
lic of Venice. ‘Translated from the French. Second edi- 
tion, considerably improved. London, printed—Philadel- 
phia, reprinted. 


[ Abridged from the Critical Review. | 


TRANSLATIONS On popular subjects are usvally such feeble 
representatives of their originals, that we peruse them with 
disgust; but this translation ef the Campaigns in Russia dits- 
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lays a tasteful and correct knowledge of the French language, 
highly creditable to the parties concerned in giving it publi- 
city. The rank and honours enjoyed by M. Labaume under 
the ex-emperor inspire us with confidence; and his official 
narrative commands our warmest approbation. He relates 
what he has actually seen; he describes what he has really 
felt, while partaking the heaviest disasters that ever befel a 
great nation. His is not a specious romance, artfully arran- 
ged, and heightened by false colouring; but a sad and memo- 
rable tale, retracing existent horrors. 

Struggling, amid his companions in misery, with every pri- 
vation; pierced by the cold, tormented by hunger; a prey 
to accumulated distress; uncertain at the rising of the sun 
whether it would be his fate to witness the splendour of its 
setting rays; and doubtful, when the clouds of night came on, 
whether he should behold their dispersion on the glorious ri- 
sing of the morrow—yet, he desired to live, that he might 
perpetuate the harrowing record; and he obeyed the papular 
of this commanding feeling, to retrace each night his sketches 
of the past eventful day. 

How? By the side of a wretched fire, exposed to the tem- 
perature of ten or twelve degrees; amid the groans of the dy- 
ing; encompassed by the dead. The knife with which he 
carved his scanty morsel of horse flesh, trimmed his raven’s 

uill; and a mixture of gunpowder and snow, melted in the 
hollow of his hand, served as rude implements of his melan- 
_ choly pursuit! 

We have greatly to admire the language in which M. La- 
baume speaks of the ex-emperor. Creatures, who, during 
Napoleon’s exaltation, would have knelt to kiss the dust from 
his feet, have become renegadoes to their plighted allegiance, 
and infamously arrogate the coarsest expressions in execra- 
tion of his once sacred character. But M. Labaume, with 
honest candour, assures us, that he has composed his work 
without personal ill will, and without prejudice; confessing 
freely, that during his recital of the most horrible enterprise 
which ambition had ever dared to conceive, he felt moments 
of difficulty to restrain his indignation against the author of 
such multiplied misery. The respect, however, inseparable 
from his duty—the memory of the glorious victories Napo- 
leon had achieved—the honours he had shared—urged him 
to speak of his former master with moderation and reserve, 
even at the moment that he describes the burning of Mos- 
cow, lighted to his labours by the flames of that devoted 


city. 
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This moderation and reserve of character is extolled by the 
translator in very appropriate terms; he calls it an interesting 
struggle between the honest indignation of the man, and that 
reverence for his general, which ought to be a first duty with 
the sorpier. To us it appears the dignified struggle, that 
associates the memory of former conquest, with that of per- 
sonal obligation—a union of sentiment most honourable to 
M. Labaume. 

But uninfluenced persons will, in the volume before us, 
trace the bloodiest career ever noted by history; and prompt- 
ed solely by the wildest lust of power, in subversion of eve- 
ry principle of humanity. | 

Hurried on—says the intelligent translator, in his excellent 
preface—by the vain and puerile ambition of planting his ea- 
gles on the walls of the ancient capital of the Czars, Napo- 
leon neglected every military precaution: he calculated not 
on the forces that hovered on his rear: he remembered not 
the rigours of a northern winter; but led to certain destruc- 
tion the proudest army which France, in her happiest days, 
could ever boast. 

And when this man was compelled to retrace his steps with 
sad discomfiture, our blood curdles at the recital of the wan- 
ton destruction which marked his retreat. Impelled by mad re- 
morseless fury, to wreak his revenge on the enemy, he forgot 
that his own soldiers would be the principal victims of the 
desolation he had caused. He ordered his first diviston to 
plunder and to destroy without mercy, that his eyes might be 
gratified with the sight of human misery. He thought not, 
he cared not, that the following divisions were, by these 
means, exposed to the horrors of a Russian winter, without 
food, without shelter, without hope. 

Thus perished five hundred thousand men, the victims of 
inordinate ambition and savage barbarity! 

Our volume opens with a retrospective view of the treaty 
of Tilsit, an event described to be the most glorious of any in 
the French annals. It pursues the subject in a political 
point of view, exhibiting the writer’s reflections on his 
emperor, after the ratification of the treaty of Vienna. In 
perusing them, we find that this extraordinary man, less 
culpable, perhaps, for the crimes which he has commit- 
ted, than for the good he might have done, was, at the same 
moment, a tyrant over his people, and a slave to his own 
ungovernable passions: that he carried his ambitious views 
to the extremities of the globe, and aspired to the empire 
of the world. The very idea, that there existed a nation 
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sufficiently magnanimous to despise his proposals, and to re- 
sist his fatal intluence, lacerated his bosom, and poisoned the 
happiest moments of his life. In this senseless dream, how- 
ever, he overstepped the natural boundaries of France. He 
allotted to himself a chimerical destiny, and Providence 
has dispersed the baseless illusion. We must, however, 
merely refer to the military detail of operations compre- 
hended under the respective chapters, marked Wilna, W1- 
tepsk, Smolensko, the Moskwa, Moscow, &c. &., touching 
lightly on the horrors of war, when, at the close of an event- 
ful day, the troops on either side sustain a dreadful carnage; 
when villages to the right spread their horrific glare upon 
the furious combatants; when shouts of victory to the left si- 
lence the terrific groans of the dying; when flame upon flame, 
vomiting destruction from a thousand brazen mouths, spread 
through the well-ranged order of battle, where heroes coolly 
close up their mutilated ranks, as fast as the cannon balls 
have laid their comrades low. 


To such as love these scenes, however, M. Labaume has 
provided ample entertainment. 

After the battle of Moskwa, the triumphant eagles of France 
marched in proud columns towards the capital of the Russian 
empire. As they approached, the army beheld all the villa- 

es on the road abandoned: the country presented one uni- 
form scene of desolation. The refugees had burned their 
houses, their chateaux, their grain, and their forage. All 
these ravages formed an exemplary display of the magnani- 
mity of the national character. 

The French troops entered the Russian capital about noon; 
and towards five in the evening the whole city was in flames! 

We hurry from the dreadful contemplation. In their re- 
treat, the French army had to experience miseries seldom 
paralleled. Encamped on the bare snow in the midst of the 
severest winter, closely pursued by the enemy without any 
defence from cavalry or from *artillery—this devoted soldie- 
ry, without shoes, and almost without clothes, suffered all the 
unavailing agonies of despair. They were enfeebled by fa- 
tigue, and were groaning with famine. They reclined upon 
their knapsacks; and happy was the wretch who could bor- 


* The artillery-men abandoned their pieces; and on the report that the 
enemy rapidly approached, immediately spiked them: for they despaired to 
convey them across a river, every part of which was choked with wagons 


sticking fast in the clay, as well as with innumerable dead bodies of men 
and horses overwhelmed by the stream. 
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‘row an hour’s forgetfulness from slumber. ‘Arising, benumb- 
ed, nay almost frozen, their only solace was a slice of horse- 
flesh, forced down their throats with draughts of melted ice. 
Often they were without fuel; on these occasions they would 
burn the adjacent huts, which lodged their generals, and of- 
ten the little village which flanked their encampment at the 
setting sun, had wholly disappeared before the morning. 


‘The hour of departure being arrived, we set fire to Duk- 
hevchtchina, whose houses had been so useful to us. Although 
sufficiently accustomed to all the effects of a conflagration, we 
could not restrain our astonishment at the horrible, yet superb 
spectacle which it now presented, amid the shades of a forest co- 
vered with snow, and strangely illumined by torrents of flames. 
The trees, covered with a sheet of ice, dazzled the sight, and pro- 
duced, as with a prism, the most vivid and variegated colours. 
The branches of the birch, drooping to the ground, like the weep- 
ing willow, appeared like beautiful chandeliers, while the icicles, 
melted by the heat, seemed to scatter around us a shower of bril- 
lant and sparkling diamonds. 

‘In the midst of a scene full of splendid horror, our troops re- 
united, and proceeded from the town on the road to Smolensko. 
Although the night was unusually dark, the flames that ascended 
from the neighbouring villages, which had been also destroyed, 
formed so many aurore-boreales, and, till the dawn of day, shed 
a frightful glare upon our march. Beyond Toporovo, the road of 
Pologhi, which we had followed when we came from Smolensko 
to Doroghoboui, was on our left. ‘The snow, that covered all the 
country, had nearly buried the villages, which formed from ajar 
only a black spot on one boundless surface of white. The diffi- 
culty of approaching them saved many from the genera! desola- 
tion. When I compared these peaceful asylums with the torments 
to which we were a prey, I could not refrain from exclaiming, 
“ Happy people! exempt from ambition, you live tranquil and 
undisturbed, while we are fast sinking under the most frightful 
calamities. ‘The winter preserves your existence, but it devotes 
us to death. When the sweet spring shall have accomplished 
your deliverance, you will see our carcases bleaching on the plain, 
and you will be doubly happy in having suffered so little from our 


tyranny, and.in having added nothing to the weight of our misfor- 
tunes.” 


Approaching Smolensko, hope began to revive in this mi- 
serable army. Abundance would, they believed, succeed to 
want, repose to fatigue. Many French females, to shun the 
apprehended vengeance of the Russians, had followed the ar- 
my. ‘They were on foot, clad in robes of silk or fine muslin, 
with light shoes, wofully calculated to defend them from the 
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frozen snow. In tlieir despair, they tore the tattered gar« 
ments from the dead bodies of the soldiery, as they fell on 
their march, presenting to the view a variety of wretchedness 
agonizing to humanity. 


‘Of all the victims of the horrors of war, no one inspired 
warmer pity than the young and interesting Fanny. Beautiful, 
affectionate, amiable, and sprightly, speaking many. different 
languages, and possessing every quality calculated to seduce the 
most insensible heart, she now begged for the most menial em- 
ployment; and the morsel of bread which she obtained, drew from 
her rapturous expressions of gratitude. Imploring succour from 
us all, she was compelled to submit to the vilest abuse; and though 
her soul loathed the prostitution, she every night belonged to him 
who would charge himself with her support. I saw her when 
we quitted Smolensko. She was no longer able to walk. She 
was clinging to the tail of a horse, and was thus dragged along. 
At length her powers were quite exhausted. She fell on the 
snow, and there remained unburied, without exciting one emotion 
of compassion, or obtaining one look of pity; so debased were our 
souls now become, and our sensibility quite extinguished. But 
what need of more testimonies of the calamities which befell us 
—we were all fellow-sufferers.’ 


To heighten the horrors of suffering, this dreadful march 
was followed by immense shaggy dogs, dying with hunger, 
and howling with despair. They often disputed, with the 
soldiery, the carcases of the horses that had dropped in their 
route; and flights of crows, attracted by the scent of dead 
bodies, hovered over them, like sn immense cloud, and by 
their mournful cries, struck terror into the stoutest hearts. 

At Smolensko; however, the illusion of hope deserted them: 
they found the city, where they had anticipated plenty, the 
abode of famine. The garrison, on their approach, rushed 
upon the horses which fell at every step, and devoured the 
carrion with avidity. 

Smolensko is built on the side of a mountain, and the as- 
cent was, at this time, so slippery, that the army were obli- 
ged to. crawl on their knees, and to hold by the rocks which 
projected above the snow, in order to attain the summit; but 
the declivity was so rapid, and withal so smooth, that numbers 
of these unhappy beings, unable to support themselves, rolled 
down the dreadful abyss, and instantly perished. Those who 
reached their destination, found themselves amid a desert of 
conflagration. 


‘ We can scarcely imagine a picture more deplorable than the 
bivouac of the staff. Twenty-one officers, confounded with as 
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many servants, had crept together round a little fire, under an ex- 
ecrable cart-house scarcely covered. Behind them were the 
horses ranged ina circle, that they might be some defence against 
the violence of the wind, which blew with fury. The smoke was 
so thick that we could.scarcely see the figures of those who were 
close to the fire, and who were employed in blowing the coals on 
which they cooked their food. The rest, wrapped in their pelis- 
ses or their cloaks, lay upon one another, as some protection from 
the cold; nor did they stir, except to abuse those who trod upon 
them as they passed, or to rail at the horses, which kicked when- 
ever a spark fell on their coats.’ 


Pursuing his tale of horror, at the fatal passage of the Be- 
resina, where this once powerful army were struggling under 
accumulated evils, M. Labaume observes— at at moment, 
Napoleon passed by in a close chariot filled with furs. He 
wore a pelisse and bonnet of sable skin, which wholly pro- 
tected him from the severity of the weather. 

The departure of the emperor was followed by the exam- 
le of his generals, who shamefully abandoned the remnants 
ef their divisions. ‘The universal cry now was, ‘Is it thus 


we are abandoned by him who has so ofter called himself 


our father? Where is that genius, who, in the height of pros- 
perity, exhorted us to bear our suflerings patiently? Is he, 
who i lavished our blood, afraid to die with us? Ah! he flies 
us, as he deserted his faithful followers in Egypt!’ 

We have already exceeded our limits, and must conclude 
with affirming, that M. Labaume’s animated descriptions 
reach to every heart. His style is simple and unaflected, but 
it is distinguished by a genuine pathos, that powerfully inte- 
rests the feelings. 


== 


Hindu I nfanticide. An Account of the Measures adopted for 
suppressing the Practice of the systematic Murder by their 
Parents of female Infants; with incidental Remarks on other 
Customs peculiar to the Natives of India. Edited, with 
Notes and Illustrations, by Edward Moor, F. R. S, Author 
of the Hindu Pantheon. 


[From the Monthly Review. ] 


Turis publication consists principally of documents origi- 
nating with the servants of the company, employed in hich 
official stations, in the parts of India in which infanticide 
was understood most to prevail. The attention of the Bri- 
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tish government in India was first drawn to the subjeet by a 
functionary of great and acknow'edged merit, Mr. Jonathan 
Duncan, on whose prudence and judgment the government 
of Bombay for many years reposed. So long ago as the year 
1789, when resident at Benares, that gentleman discovered a 
tribe of Hindus inhabiting a district lying near the boundaries 
of the British and the Oude dominions, called Raj-koomars; 
among whom it is not customary to rear any of their fe- 
male children, but to put them to death by various expedi- 
ents, immediately after their birth. Of the six chapters inte 
which this work is divided, the first and second consist of a 
summary, by Mr. Duncan, of the measures which he adopted, 
first at Benares, for the suppression of female infanticide 
among the Raj-koomar tribe and others in that vicinity; and 
afterward at Bombay, for its abolition among the Raj-put 
tribes in Guzerat and the adjoining parts of India. The do- 
cuments here brought forward, of which the object is to throw 
on the extent and modes, as well as the origin of this prac- 
tice all the light which the researches of the writers had been 
able to collect, must be regarded as adding a contribution of 
some value to the materials which we already possessed, il- 
lustrative of the manners and character of the Hindus, and of 
the state of society at which they had arrived. 

It would appear that the practice is mostly, if not entirely, 
confined to certain tribes, which regard themselves as belong- 
ing to the military caste, and are descendants, more or less 
pure. of the Cshatriyas, the second in rank to the Brahmins. 
Of the origin of so very strange a custom, those who have 
any acquaintance with the state of the human mind among 
the Hindus will not expect that from them any thing but a fa- 
bulous account should be received. In each place, indeed, 
the inquirer is treated with a legendary story: how some king 
was led to destroy his daughter, or some Brahmin chose te 
prescribe the bloody deed. These tales, however, generally 
concur in representing the great difficulty of procuring hus- 
bands of suitable rank, as the impelling motive. Yet this can- 
not be very easily conceived; because how great soever may 
be the imaginary rank of the females of any tribe, the males 
wou'd scarcely fail to be equal in dignity as well as numbers. 
If the males happened to acquire a taste for wives drawn 
from a different tribe, then indeed it is possible to imagine 
that a Hindu father, with whom it is equally a religious crime 
to leave his daughter unmarried and to unite her to a hus- 
band of a caste inferior to her own, might be driven to the 
only remaining expedient, of putting an end to her life; which 
in Iris creed would very likely be a crime inferior to either of 
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‘he other two:—but how any such taste for strange wives 
should have become general, it is not easy to suppose. 

In some of the most savage states of human nature, the 
women are treated with so much cruelty by the men, that mo- 
thers, it seems, from a foresight of the misery to which their 
daughters would be subjected, deem it not unfrequently the 
best service which they can render to their female offspring, 
to cut them off from the sufferings of a prolonged existence: 
but in Hindustan, it is to the men, more peculiarly, that the 
sacrifice of female life is to be ascribed. The priests, indeed, 
appear to have been greatly instrumental in the origin of the 
business: but their motive, also, it is very difficult to divine. 
—On the other hand, it is easy to explain that infanticide 
which extends to children of all descriptions. Wherever po- 
pulation increases faster than subsistence,—and that, accord- 
ing to Mr. Malthus, is the habitual state of mankind in every 
country, and in every age,—a motive to infanticide always 
exists; which, unless religion stood opposed to the practice, 
vould perhaps every where have considerable effect. When 
more mouths are produced than food can be found to sustain, 
the whole of the most numerous class is reduced to a deplo- 
rable state of poverty, and a portion of them must annually 
die of want. In this case, if religion or laws did not forbid, 
the inability of rearing children, and the misery with whieh 
it is attended, would often suggest the expedient of arresting 
life in the birth; would thus keep down the progress of popu- 
lation to the quantity of food; and would, either wholly or in 
part, prevent that grand source of the evils with which human 
nature is pressed, the existence of a greater number of per- 
sons than food can be obtained to supply. 

In addition to the materials emanating from the benevolent 
pen of Mr. Duncan, both when resident at Benares and when 
governor of Bombay, we are in the third chapter presented 
with a long report from lieutenant-colonel Alexander Walker, 
dated in Siech 1808, when he was politica] resident in Gu- 
zerat, on the state of infanticide in that part of India, and on 
ihe measures which through him had been pursued for its sup- 
pression.—The effect of education is such, that in Europe 
the death of an infant, caused by voluntary means, excites a 
degree of horror which is greater perhaps than almost any 
ether species of homicide produces. Yet it is certain that ne 
other. is attended with so little suffering to the victim, who is 
absolutely without foresight, has no attachment to life, and 
may expire almost without a pang. It is found accordingly, 
that nations, by no means barbarous, can easily reconcile 
‘themselves to the practice. Not so the great body of our 
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countrymen! and they who could from year to year, almost 
lrom age to age, stand the cold spectators of the unparalleled 
misery (including innumerable deaths) which was inflicted on 
whole nations by such wretched tyrants as the nabobs of the 
Carnatic and Oude (whom the English supported and enabled 
to exercise their accursed sway) were shocked beyond mea- 
sure to hear of infanticide, and imagined that a nobler dis- 
play of humanity could not be made than by taking the most 
efficient and expeditious nieasures for its suppression. As- 
suredly, we applaud every instance which comes within our 
view of an interest taken by our countrymen in the welfare 
of the people in India, over whom their influence so widely 
extends. We could wish, indeed, that the impulse were al- 
ways proportioned to the utility of the object; that human 
suffering and human happiness were the criterion of evil and 
good; and that the conduct of men who intend well were 
guided by rules drawn from the reality, rather than the affec- 
tation, of humanity. When we thus speak, some explanation, 
however, may perhaps be necessary. We certainly do not 
mean that humanity was aflected by those of our meritorious 
countrymen, who, in the case of Hindu infanticide, exerted 
themselves to abolish that which they considered as a tremen- 
dous evil:—but we mean to say that a great many false max- 
ims of morality are current in the world; and that, among the 
causes of such erroneous notions, the affectation of humanity, 
very remote from its reality, is one. It is also clear that, 
when these false maxims are established, they exert a pow- 
erful influence over the minds of those whose humanity is the 
most sincere; leading to many errors in the selection of its 
objects, or to a choice of the less in preference to the more 
important; and tending to keep the sum of human happiness 
at a lower, and the sum of human misery at a higher level 
than each would otherwise obtain. Whenever, in fairly esti- 
mating happiness and misery, we measure the degree of ap- 
probation or disapprobation which we bestow on the causes 
of each, the pernicious modes of rearfng children will not 
shock us less than the pernicious modes of preventing their 
exisience; and every crime that can be named will be deem- 
ed inferior to the existence of a bad government, which not 
only destroys human life on the most unlimited scale, but 
augments, beyond all other causes put together, the amount 
of human misery. ; 

Besides the researches which these laudable servants of the 
company made into the origin and circumstances of so extra- 
ordinary a practice as the destruction of the female children 
of a community, compelling the males to have recourse te 
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other communities for wives, the documents before us give an 
account of the steps which have been adopted by the English 
for the suppression of this practice within the sphere of their 
influence; and they are measures of that peculiar description 
en which the highest praise ought always to be bestowed. 
The object was pursued through the path of instruction and 
persuasion;—eflorts being directed to make the people see 
that the reasons on which they founded the practice were 
contemptible, and to give an ascendency to the motives on 
which the preservation of the human offspring usually rests. 
The success has been much more complete than, among a 
people whose attachment to their customs is so bigoted and 
inveterate, any person could have foreseen; whole tribes ha- 
ving been induced to renounce infanticide, and to enter into 
solemn and express engagements for that purpose.—Besides 
the documents furnished by the functionaries in question, a 
large body of notes is added by Mr. Moor, the editor of the 
work, illustrative of the various points of Hindu manners and 
history; to which allusion was made in the statements, and 
respecting which the reader might be supposed to stand in 
need of information. 

An objectionable feature of this volume is the expensive- 
ness of its form, which the materials seemed by no means to 
require. ‘The class of readers whom it is calculated to inte- 
rest consists of those philosophical men who are deeply en- 
gaged in the study of human nature, and anxious to explore 
any unusual phenomenon which it exhibits; or those indivi- 
duals who have a taste for Indian antiquities, generally con- 
iracted during a residence in the east, and whose ¢uriosity is 
naturally excited by any — practice which may be found 
to prevail. Readers of this description need not to be allu- 
red by the beauties of the printing and paper-making arts; 
and it is hard to make them pay for luxuries which they do 
not covet, or to deprive them of knowledge which they seek. 








An Essay on certain Points of Resemblance between the Anci- 
ent and Modern Greeks, By the hon. Fred. Sylv. North 
Douglas, student of Christ Church, Oxon. 


[ Abridged from the Monthly Review. } 


Tuts elegantly written volume may certainly claim an ho- 
nourable place among the numerous works on Modern Greece 
that distinguish our age and nation. It is indeed one of the 
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most pleasing and satisfactory little books which we have 
read for a long period. The parallel between the ancient 


and the modern inhabitants of Greece is maintained throughe | 


out with much spirit and accuracy; and we consider the work 
as a sort of necessary supplement to the larger and more ex- 
pensive publications on the same subject. ‘lhe remarks sub- 
joined to the poems of lord Byron, the ample and meritorious 
production of Mr. Hobhouse, and the popular account of Dr. 
Clarke, with several other performances either noticed or to 
be noticed in the course of our critical labours, have contri- 
buted in our own times to throw a light on that interesting 
country, with which the knowledge of our predecessors was 
comparative darkness. Thts is highly creditable to England; 
and it will ever be remembered to her honour, that, in the 
midst of almost universal war and tumult, some of her learn- 
ed and enterprising sons were strenuously cultivating the 
fairest arts of peace, and adorning and instructing their na- 
tive land by their researches in the noblest region of classical 
antiquity. 

Among such laudable inquirers into the present state of 
Greece, not one seems to have set out with a more genuine 
spirit of admiration for the scene of his travels than Mr. Dou- 
glass We shall not do him justice if we omit the whole of 
his introduction to the essay; although he appears to be so little 
fond of making himself the hero of his story, that this prefa- 
tory sketch is very rapid and short, and merely sufficient to 
acquaint the reader with the opportunities which the travel- 
ler enjoyed in forming his observations. The ensuing pas- 
sage will give some insight into that point; and it will at the 
same time, we think, prepossess the reader in favour of the 
person with whom he is to wander through such magie re- 
gions. 


‘In the summer of 1810 J left England, and having visited 
Spain, Portugal, Malta, and Sicily, arrived at Zante im April 1811. 
The remembrance of the first Greek sentence I heard upon land- 
ing in that beautiful island will never be effaced. I doubt whether 
the ©zaeecra! of Kenophon’s soldiers was productive of more live- 
ly sensations than those I experienced at the first sight of the Mo- 
rea. Ithaca and Santa Maura* were the only other Ionian islands 
at which I touched; islands which, though scarcely considered as 
part of ancient Greece, preserve more of the Grecian manners 
and character than much of the region more properly included in 
that denomination. Under the protection of our government they 
will undoubtedly thrive, though at the time when I visited them, 


‘* The ancient Leucadia.’ 
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their commerce, by which they exclusively flourish, had not yet 
gained those advantages which the reception of the British flag 
had led them to expect. 

‘From Prevesa, the port of the great pacha of Albania, we pro- 
ceeded to his capital,* and by an unprecedented favour, accorded 
to the reputation of the gentleman I accompanied, the honourable 
Frederick North (whom I afterwards left on my departure from 
Constantinople for Smyrna, but rejoined at my second visit to 
Athens) we were often admitted to the society, and once to the ta- 
ble of that singular personage.t 

‘Upon quitting Joannina, we passed through the country of 
which the scenery has been immortalized by lord Byron,} to the 
foot of Pindus, the modern Mezzovo. From its summit, in clear 
weather, both the Ionian and Egean seas are sometimes to be dis- 
covered; and I have understood it to be higher above their level 
than any other of the Grecian mountains.§ 

‘ After crossing it we entered the ancient Thessaly, and were 
much struck by the contrast which its green slopes, studded with 
groves of planes, and affording pasture to herds of cattle classi- 
cally white, formed with the rugged beauty we had been admi- 
ring in Epirus, 


‘ * Joannina.’ 

‘7 Foreign as it may appear to the subject of which I am particularly) 
treating, I trust I shall be excused for giving some account of this entertain- 
ment. We were conducted upon horses covered with magnificent housings, 
and preceded by a crowd of tchocodars (servants) and ushers, to the favou- 
rite summer-house of the vizir; an edifice built of the finest white marble, 
and divided into four recesses filled with sophas, and painted in the eastern 
style. These recesses opened upon a fountain that occupied the centre ot 
the buliding, and was formed into a square castle surrounded by batteries 
spouting water at one another in accompaniment to an organ. In one of the 
recesses dined only Mr. North and the Pacha: in an adjoining one, a table 
was placed for Mehemet Effendi, the vizir’s prime minister; the divan effen. 
di, agent to the Porte; Mr. Foresti, our resident at Joannina; captain Davi- 
son, and myself; and so managed that neither of the parties saw or heard the 
other. In this way we followed the example of the minister, who did the 
honours of the dinner, through sixty-four dishes, of each of which the nicety 
of oriental etiquette obliged us to taste: and the heterogeneous succession 
of miik, fish, meat, milk again, soup, pastry, meat, &c. rendered still more 
unpleasant the neglect of the knife and fork which politeness enjoined.’ 

‘+ “ Where’er we gaze, above, around, below, 
What various tints, what magic charms are found, 
Rock, river, forest, mountain, all abound; 
And bluest skies that harmonize the whole. 
Beneath, the distant torrent’s rushing sound 
Tells where the volumed cataract doth roll 
Between those hanking rocks that shock yet please the soul. . 
Childe Harold, Cant. 2. St. 47.” 

‘§ Upon Pindus the road became so bad that one of our party was obli 
zed to cross it in a net borne upon the shoulders of four Greeks. remarked 
that fir woods clothed its sides, while beech seemed the only tree capable of 
hearing the cold of its more elevated regions.’ 
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‘ Following the course of the Peneus, the monastery of Meteora 
and the towns of Triccala and Larissa were in our road; and ha- 
ving visited Tempe,* and the remarkable village of Ambelachia, 
we embarked at Volo for Constantinople. 

‘ As the north-west wind, or Meltem, had closed the entrance 
to the Hellespont, I landed at Cape Baba, and having crossed the 
Troad,j embarked once more at Gallipoli, where Mr. Nor th, af- 
ter considerable delay, had arrived by sea. We proceeded ina 
piadét along the northern shore of the sea of Marmara, to the city 
of Constantine: eight Turks formed our crew, who rowed with 
the greatest velocity for six or seven hours at a time: while the 
songs with which they enlivened their exertions; the beautiful 
scenery along which we passed; and weather so fine, that our 
night was spent upon the water, though the day had been tar 
from sultry, heightened the pleasure of approaching Constantino- 


ple.’ 


On examining the contents of these travels, we do not find 
any part of them so well calculated for quotation as that which 
relates to the misc on customs of the modern Greeks: 
their marriages, dances, games, funerals, feasts, baths, &c. 
&e. &e. The chapter, iS. instance, which notices the for- 
mer writers on Greece, and assigns his due meed of praise or 
dispraise to each particular predecessor, namely to Eton, to 
Thornton, to Chandler, to Stuart, to Gell, to Sir George 
Wheeler, to Dr. Spon, to Sonnini, to Savary, to Chateaubri- 
and, to Pouqueville, and to Tourneiort, for with so little re- 
gard to chronology are they introduced,—would be mutilated 
Host unfairly by detached quotation; and so would the con- 
cluding chapter, on that curious political question whether 
the Greeks are likely to recover their rank among nations, 
and on the necessary ramification of this question, Ww hat would 
be the effect on the permanent interests of England, provided 





‘* Tempe, the only defile through which it is possible to enter Greece 
from the north, still breathes from its cliffs and groves that refreshing cool- 
ness so often and so well described from Herodotus to Barthelemi. | Its sce- 
nery certainly did not cua er my expectations, but expectations of Tempe 


could not easily be realized. 
* Compare the description of Herodotus with the account of a defile in 


Cashmire, given by Bernicr,’ 

‘71am told that many of my cotemporaries in Greece have returned in the 
persuasion that Troy never existed but in the imagination of Homer; this 
disbelief betrays so much important history to the ravages of scepticism, 
that I feel happy in having been able to convince myself upon the spot of its 
general correspondenee w ith the narration of the Iliad; though even with 

Chevalier in my hand, I could hardly satisfy myself of all its details.’ 
‘+ A piadé is a narrow boat of from twenty to forty-five feet in length, 
very sharp both in the ond and stern: it is built of willow, and often beau- 
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that they were to succeed in any attempt to shake off the 
Turkish yoke? It is obvious that nothing but an imperfect 
discussion of these points could be offered within our limits; 
and we therefore prefer to confine ourselves to the miscella- 
neous customs of the present race of Greeks. ‘ The variety 
of nations inhabiting the peninsula of Greece; the population: 
the face of the country; the climate; the religion, literature, 
language; the general character of the modern Greeks; the 
Athenians; Constantinopolitans; Mainiots; Hydriots;’ &c. &c. 
&c.—al]l these interesting subjects we shall leave to the exa- 
inination of our readers in the work itself; only endeavouring 
to allord them a specimen of the entertainment and instruc- 
tion which they are likely to derive from this classical com- 
position, by selections from the portion which we have men- 
tioned, 

The most complete account in our selected chapter is that 
of the marriages in modern Greece; and, with a very few ex- 
ceptions, we shall give the entire passage: 





‘ The Greek girls are so strictly confined to their homes, that 
few of their marriages are founded in personal acquaintance and 
attachment. Circumstances of relationship, neighbourhood, ‘or 
interest, are the more usual motives; and the agreement of the 
respective parents often made at the birth of the child, or even as 
their own marriage, can be but little influenced by 


‘ Le rapport des esprits et des ceurs, 
Des sentimens, des gouts, et des humeurs;* 


which we justly consider as so necessary to the happiness of a 
conjugal life. 

‘Instances, however, sometimes occur, in which the report of 
others, or his own accidental knowledge, may induce a young 
Greek to form an opinion for himself; and he then applies to some 
respectable matron, probably a relation of the girl, who assumes 
the name and character of the ancient Proxenete; carries messa- 
ges and letters; or brings him accounts of the person and manners 
of his beloved. From the moment that the treaty is completed, 
it is customary to give the betrothed couple the liberty of seeing 
each other; and there have been examples among the lower clas- 
ses, where the young pair have been permitted even to sleep to- 
gether for years without the sacred girdle having ever been un- 
done; so powerful is the fear of the excommunication which, on 
such a transgression, would certainly be levelled at their heads. 

‘On the eve of the marriage, the bride is conducted by her 
young female friends to the bath; and the next morning, as soon 
as the dawn begins to appear, the lover, in his most splendid 


‘* ¥oltaire, Enfant Prodigue, Acte 2. Se. 1” 
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dress, accompanied by the dearest and handsomest of his compa- 
nions, proceeds to the house of her parents: there the procession 
begins; first, by a crowd of young men, with guitars and cymbals, 
dancing and haJlooing, more than singing, in praise of the family, 
the virtues, the beauty of the young pair; or alluding in songs, 
sometimes not strictly regulated by decorum, to the ceremonies of 
the happy day. At some distance from her nvisy heralds, the bride 
(vuudz) herself, her arms covered with bracelets, and her bosom 
with necklaces, is supported between her father and her bridewo- 
woman (*sagavve7) with measured steps and eyes fixed upon the 
ground. If she expected the fate of Iphigenia* her repugnance 
could not seem more genuine, nor her march more slow. When 
she passes before the house of an acquaintance, flowers, nuts, and 
cakes are showered from the windows, while words of good omen 
and vows for her prosperity attend her as she proceeds. The 
train is then closed by the mother of the bride, and other matrons: 

‘ During the ceremony itself, two chaplets of lilies and ears of 
corn (emblems of purity and abundance) are placed by the priest 
alternately upon the heads both of the bride and bridegroom, and a 
similar rite is performed with two rings of gold and silver, which 
are exchanged between them several times; the gold remaining 
at last with the husband. Afterwards they are led by the bride- 
man three times round the altar, under a shawl that is held over 
their heads. They must then drink from the same goblet of 
wine, which is presented to them by the father of the bride. 

‘ When evening approaches the festival is renewed, with many 
of the same circumstances; and the bridegroom, having met the 
procession half way with all his party crowned with flowers,t and 
flourishing torches in the air, or dashing them upon the ground, 
conducts his wife to her future abode.§ 

‘ When they arrive, the bride is supported by her father and 
mother, that she may not touch the threshold;|| though in some 
parts of Greece the honour of the husband obliges her, before she 
enters it, to tread upon a sieve of leather. Should it not yield te 
the pressure, no explanation, no riches, no former character, will 
induce him to receive as his wife, one whose previous misconduct 
4as been proved by so infallible a test. 


‘* Nam sublata virim manibus tremebundague ad ara’ 
Deducta est, non ut solenii more sacrorum 
Perfecto posset claro comitari Hymenzo: 
Sed casta, incestc, nubendi tempore in ipso, 
Hostia consideret mactatu mosta parentis. 
Lucretius, Lib. i. y. 96.” 
+ Cinge amaranthino coronas, &c.—Car. Epith’ 
: : Claus stra pandite januz.’ 
Viden, ut faces splendidas quatiunt comas? Car. £pith 
*$ Sed moraris; abit dies, 
Prodeas nova nupta.— did.’ 
The threshold has been esteemed sacred in every age; and there is 
issage in es which ee to advise the bride to avoid touching it.— 
Pia ores, Casina, Act 4. Sc. 
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‘ The picture I have attempted to sketch is the fair unvarnished 
description of a Greek marriage. In reading it how many cir- 
cumstances of former days recur! How much does the whole cere- 
mony remind us of a classical age! Catullus, in his Epithalamium, 
has mentioned no event, consistent with the change of the religion, 


which does not take place at the wedding of a modern Greek. 
The flammeum itself is te be seen among the Armenians, who 
have disfigured, by many absurd customs, a ceremony originally 


borrowed from their neighbours. The tears of the bride, the de- 


cent coyness that delays her steps, the Fescennine license of the 
noisy song,* are all essential to the modern festival; nor should 
the nuts and fruit which are dropped upon her from the windows 
as she proceeds, be forgotten; a custom supposed to be ominous 
of plenty, and never neglected in the ancient ceremony.t Catullus 


himself, however, is not so accurate in his description of this ce- 


remony as Homer. Upon the shield of Achilles may yet be traced 
the most lively features in the customs of his country, and he has 
painted none with more spirit than the wedding. 


* « Here sacred pomp and genial feast delight, 
And solemn dance and hymeneal rite: 
Along the street the new-made brides are lec, 
With torches flaming to the nuptial bed. 
‘The youthful dancers ina circle bound 
To the soft flute and cittern’s silver sound; 
Through the fair streets the matrous in a row, 
Stand in their porches and enjoy the show.” ’ 


‘ As soon as the bride has entered her new habitation, she is 
conducted by the paranympha to the genial couch, where she is 
joined by her husband, while the rest of the party remain in the 
outer chamber till midnight, dancing and raising the loudest cla- 
mours.’§ 


This description has extended to such a length, and gives 
our classical readers so fair an opportunity of appreciating 
the merits of the author, that we shall not prolong this arti- 
ele. 


‘* Cat. Epith.’ 
‘+ Da nuces, concubine.— Ibid. 
Sparge marite, nuces.—Jdid.’ 
*+ UL Lib. xvii. v. 4912 
¢§ Du Guys conjectures, but I think fancifully, that the famous lines of 
Pindar allude to the cup of wine which is presented to the bride and bride- 
groom at the altar; it appears to mie to refer more naturally to the feast (¢: 
»artvn) Which follows the wedding.’ 
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THE NAVAL CHRONICLE. 


SEPPINGS ON SHIP-BUILDING. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NAVAL CHRONICLE. 
SIR, ’ " 
As the improvements in ship-building, suggested by Mr. 


Seppings in a late work, appear to be considered of some 
consequence in naval architecture, it may not be amiss to 
inquire into the claim of that gentleman to the inventions that 
have lately come before the public under the sanction of his 
name. 

Passing by the ingenious analogy which he draws between 
the frame of a vessel, and the skeleton of an animal lying on 
its back, it will be perceived that the principal points in 
Mr. Seppings’ work, are the “ diagonal braces,”’ and the con- 
struction of the frame of the vessel of solid timber, so put to- 
gether as to prevent her leaking or separating, even if her 
outer planks are destroyed. This idea of Mr. Seppings, with 
regard to diagonal braces, is simply an extension of a prac- 
tice long in use in this country in the construction of vessels 
of war. But the principle having been previously acted upon 
in a lesser degree, would not justly deprive him of the ho- 
nours of this improvement, and I should not have attempted 
to impeach his claims, were I not in possession of facts that 
go to prove that diagonal braces, such as are recommended 
by Mr. Seppings, were in use to the extent of his plan be- 
fore the publication of his work. 

The Montezuma, an American built ship, was captured by 
the Essex during her celebrated cruise in the South seas. 
This vessel had made, at least, one voyage to India, where 
she was taken for an infringement of the East India Compa- 
ny’s charter, carried to England, and condemned. She was 
there purchased by Benjamin Rotch, formerly of Nantucket. 
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then acting as superintendant of a whaling company, at Mil- 
ford, in England. Under his directions, she was fitted out for 
a whaling voyage, from whence she was returning with a full 
cargo of oil, when she was captured as before mentioned. It 
is not known precisely when the Montezuma was built; but it 
is clear from this detail that she must be at this time seven or 
eight years oldat least. This ship, 1 am authorized to state 
positively, was built on the principle of Mr. Seppings, in its 
utmost extent, as it respects “ diagonal knees,’ and unless 
he can prove to the contrary, by tracing her construction to 
a plan or suggestion of his own, the honour of the experiment, 
if it be worth claiming, would seem to belong to some name- 
less artist of this country. 

I do not know precisely when Mr. Seppings’ work first 
made its appearance; but as it is now for the first time be- 
fore the people of the United States, it is fairly, I think, 
to be presumed, that it has not been known in England 
more than a year. Within that period we are pretty sure of 
hearing of British works of ordinary interest, either through 
the medium of booksellers or reviewers. If the suggestion, 
with regard to the recent publication of Mr. Seppings’ work, 
be correct, he has then as little claim to the other principal 
improvement | noticed in the early part of this letter; since 
it is a well known fact, that the steam frigate lanched at 
New York last autumn, was constructed of timber placed to- 
gether in a solid mass, and caulked so as to be impervious to 
water. Here again is another fact which Mr. Seppings must 
get over, by a satisfactory explanation, before he can esta- 
blish his claim to originality in this improvement. 

Perhaps, however, the genius of England, though not ade- 
quate to these discoveries, may be equal to the lesser exer- 
tion of appropriating to itself the credit of them. This is a 
sort of second-hand genius, forming an excellent substitute 
for the other, and in which that country particularly excels. 
The continental writers of Europe have frequently charged 
those of England with this practice of appropriating their dis- 
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coveries: but men may complain in German or French for- 
ever, without the people of America ever being the wiser for 
it. I never can forget the disingenuous artifices, and argu- 
mentative subtilties, resorted to in England, to deprive Mr. 
Fuiton of the honour due to the first successful experiments 
in the construction of steam boats; nor can I help feeling they 
justify a suspicion that the same means would be resorted 
to in the present instance, were it of the same consequence. 
The name of Fulton never comes across my mind, without 
bringing with it a feeling of indignation at the artifices prac- 
tised, at home, to deprive him of the fruits of his illustrious 
labours, and, abroad, to strip him of the honours of his ge- 
hius. His active and indefatigable mind was too much em- 
ployed in the pursuit of higher objects of national utility, to 
be forever standing guard over the fame he knew he deserv- 
ed; else, without doubt, he would have vindicated himself to 
the satisfaction of all, except those who, without partaking of 
his genius, wished to share in his gains, ‘or those who have 
made it their business to undervalue, or appropriate, every 
exertion of our country’s intellect. To me he will ever be an 
object of most peculiar and grateful pride, as a great bene- 
factor to his country—as a man, whose ardent soul never 
slept, but was ever employed in grand conceptions for the 
convenience, or the defence, of his country—and who, in his 
last dying moments, was most anxious to live, only that he 
might complete a machine, destined, it is believed, to form 
an era in future naval wars. So thinking, and such as I am, 
I shall ever be ready to stand guard over his memory, his 
ashes, and the rights of his orphan children, should they ever 
be assailed—to vindicate his fame—to do honour to his 
genius—and to lament his death, as one of the greatest losses 
our country has ever sustained. 

My first intention in troubling you with this letter, was 
merely to state the facts on which I grounded my doubts ag 
to the ciaim of Mr. Seppings to the credit of having first sug- 
gested these great alterations in the construction of ships. 
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But as I proceeded the subject opened upon me, and I must 
beg your permission to make a few observations on the jea- 
lous avidity with which our good old lady mother England, 
endeavours to deprive us of the credit of any little discoveries 
and inventions, and the pertinacity with which she denies our 
claims to these little exercises of youthful genius. England, 
in truth, often reminds me of a tolerably respectable elderly 
lady, past the summer of life, but, who having once been 
a great belle, can never reconcile herself to the idea of 
giving place to more youthful competitors, and tries every 
art to keep her marfiageable daughter in the nursery, through 
pure jealousy of her becoming mamma’s rival in the beau 
monde. 

In England, the moment a discovery is made, an invention 
perfected, or an improvement suggested in the sciences, it is 
immediately formally announced to the republic of letters, 
through the medium of journals that are read by all. This 
at once confers a sort of patent right on the discoverer, and 
at the same time enables the nation to assume all the honours 
of the discovery. But the people of the United States are ab- 
solutely ignorant of the extent of their aggregate knowledge: 
various improvements being known and practised in some 
parts of this extensive republic that are unknown in others. 
In process of time, however, they get to England—some good- 
natured person, in that liberal country, kindly undertakes te 
become sponsor, and ushers them into the world as his own. 
Then the reviewers write a long story about it—the simple 
American reads it—the magazines and newspapers copy it— 
and this green-horn new world is astonished at the prodi- 
gious ingenuity of the old lady mother. The good lady gets 
all the credit of the discoyery or improvement—the critics 
sneer a little more at our want of original gentus—and away 
go our honest folks to invent something else for the glory of 
old England, which always gets the lion’s share of every good 
thing. 
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J will just mention a few instances of this kind, premising, 
that the course of my studies has never led me into this in- 
quiry—that I never thought on the subject until I began this 
letter—and that the examples I shall produce are such as oc- 
curred to me at the moment, or were suggested by an inge- 
nious friend, in a conversation éf a few minutes. It is my 
earnest hope, that this hasty production will meet the eye, 
and engage the attention of some person whose knowledge of” 
the improvements in modern science is sufficiently extensive, 
and whose leisure will permit him to give a free consideration 
to this subject. Nothing would be more grateful to this coun- 
try, or be more effectual to the vindication of its genius, than 
a work which shall exhibit a detail of the discoveries and im- 
provements made by the people of the United States in va- 
rious sciences, particularly the science of mechanics. Who- 
ever undertakes this task, should be a person of reflection, 
for he must be able to point out the causes that have given a 
direction to the genius of this country, and occasioned it to 
be exercised almost exclusively in mechanical inventions and 
improvements. The principal cause of that direction is, that 
these inventions were peculiarly called for in the United 
States, where the saving of manual labour, the great object in 
all mechanical projects, is more important than in any other 
country on earth, owing to the great value of men. From this 
single fact, he might infer, and the inference is fair and legiti- 
mate, that the genius of our countrymen will be equally fruit- 
ful in other paths, whenever the same, or equal motives, shall 
inspire its exertions. Necessity is only the mother of inven- 
tion, because it is the strongest possible, as well as the most 
universally operative motive for the exercise of our faculties. 
4 people, therefore, whose invention keeps pace with the exi- 
gencies of their situation, and the pressure of their necessi- 
ties, cannot be charged justly with a want of genius for the 
attainment of any object which their situation and habits do. 
not make necessary. Of such a people it may be fairly in-. 
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ferred, that they will exhibit the same talents whenever the 
same motives shall call forth their exercise. . 

The person on whom I would wish to see this task devolve, 
ought also to have seen this country in all its various parts— 
or he should have furnished himself with the most minute and 
accurate knowledge of its various portions, in order that he 
might be aware of what the-people of the United States really 
know and practise. And, above all, he should be intimately 
acquainted with the discoveries, inventions and improvements 
of other nations, in order that he may not claim the honours 
due to others. Such aman, I believe, may be found in the 
United States, and such a one would I name, were I not ap- 
prehensive of offending that genuine modesty which is ever 
the chaste ornament of the true scholar. If, however, the 
undertaking should be considered too laborious and exten- 
sive for an individual, we have medical and scientific journals 
in plenty, which, instead of investigating rocks, flints, fishes 
and mummies, assisting rivers in their passage through ridges 
of mountains, or prosing about Indian fortifications, might be 
much better employed in the work I have ventured to re- 
commend. In various publications, and especially in the 
Quarterly Review, the bench, the bar, the pulpit, and the pro- 
fessor’s chair, in this country, have been rudely assailed. 
Are they guilty of the charges? or are they afraid of having 
their replies criticised by some terrible British reviewer? 
Shame on such fears! We have defended our political rights, 
and can we not protect our good name? What has become 
of the learned physician, with his seven sciences to his back, 
at least equal to the seven bull-hides of Ajax Telamon? And 
where is the divine to vindicate the sanctity of his lawn, who 
will write you huge folios, on a mere speculative point that 
has nothing to do with the fundamental principles of religion! 
And where, above all, where is the dexterous lawyer, with 
his Coke, and his Blackstone, and his statutes at large, and 
his great Law Dictionary, to throw at the enemy’s head’. 
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‘Where are your quips and your quirks now? Alas! quite 
chap-fallen!’? But let us return to our subject. 

Among the inventions lately introduced into the British 
navy, some of which are nearly as old as the great galley of 
Ptoleniy, whose innumerable banks of oars have puzzled 
every body but baron I’Escalier, is that of cron cables, by cap- 
tain Samuel Brown, R. N.—which means royal navy—there 
being but one royal navy in the whole world, it seems. This 
discovery is secured to him by patent, and is now advertising 
with great pomp in Philadelphia, although there is probably 
not a man in that city who is ignorant that most of the shal- 
lops employed in carrying wood and stone, on the Delaware, 
have been in the practice of using chain cables as long as 
he can remember. To this day you cannot sail up and down 
that river, without observing vessels lying at anchor with 
them. Yet the people of this country really believe, that 
they were actually invented two or three years ago by Sa- 
muel Brown, R. N. who sagaciously reasoning, that if little 
chain cables would answer for little vessels, great chain ca- 
bles would, in like manner, answer for great vessels, dexter- 
ously availed himself of this profound and ingenious conclu- 
sion. But even putting aside the fact of the Delaware shal- 
lops, still the claim of Samuel Brown, R. N. is impeached by 
the fact, that chain cables were used by D’Entrecasteau, in 
his voyage in search of La Peyrouse. So with respect to 
iron knees, which have been lately invented in England—it is 
a well known fact, that the Insurgent, taken from the French 
by commodore Truxtun in 1799, sixteen years ago, was built 
with iron knees. 

There has lately appeared, in almost all our newspapers, 
a famous order of the commander-in-chief of the British forces, 
setting forth, in a most scientific and elaborate manner, a me- 
thod of browning muskets. I know not whether his highness 
claims the merit of this discovery or contrivance, but there is 
not a Kentucky rifleman but has been, from his youth up- 
wards, in the practice of colouring his rifle barre! either brown, 
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or, what is still preferable, a dark transparent sky blue. The 
process by which this is done is so exceedingly simple, that 
[ will not mention it, for fear of putting his highness, and the 
learned British chymists to the blush. 

Again—to read the British reviews, and newspapers, and 
state papers, one would really be induced to suppose, that 
the idea of emancipating the blacks, and abolishing the slave 
trade, originated, and was first practically enforced in En- 
gland. The fact however is, and the people of this country 
ought to know it, that the law for putting a stop to this traffic 
in human flesh, and providing for the gradual emancipation 
of that abused race, was passed by the congress of the United 
States, several years before the act for these purposes receiv- 
ed the sanction of the British parliament. Nay, sir, I will 
venture to affirm, that whoever read Clarkson’s history of the 
rise, progress and termination of his labours in that glorious 
cause, with proper attention, will distinctly perceive, that the 
impulse and example which impelled and animated the Abo- 
lition Society in London, in its first institution, was given by 
institutions previously established in this country by the qua- 
kers. Nay, I will go back still further, and instance the pro- 
ecedings of our colonial legislatures long before the revolu- 
tion, among which are to be found more than one spirited 
remonstrance against the introduction of slaves, and many 
admirable arguments, not only against the policy, but the mo- 
rality, of the slave trade. Yet England affects to be the great 
example in this case, and there is not a writer in this country, 
that I know of, that has had the spirit to contest this usurpation. 

In short, sir, it would, I find, be an endless task to parti- 
cularize all the cases in which the ungenerous avidity of En- 
gland has been displayed, for the purpose of depriving us of 
what little credit we may have deserved. Several of her tra- 
vellers have gone so far as to attempt to rob the aborigines 
of this country of the credit of having invented their own 


tongue, by insisting wpon it that they speak Welsh! In fact, 
the only instance in which her writers have allowed us cred? 
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for invention, is with regard to a few words which, as an in- 
dependent nation, we have thought proper to insert into our 
language. With these every blockhead in England has made 
himself merry, and even the dull man who edits the Quarterly 
Review, and who, among other things, reproaches us with 
having no permanent gallows, nor men hung in gibbets on 
the highways—even he nas growled out divers sneers against 
Americanisms. What, then, are we to do sir? If we invent words 
—they laugh at us; and if we invent steam-boats, iron cables, 
or diagonal knees—they rob us of the credit of our ingenuity! 

But I have already extended this letter far beyond my ori- 
ginal intention. Indeed, I should not have thought these 
matters worth mentioning, had not the writers of England, 
who are read in this country almost to the exclusion of all 
others, on almost every occasion made it a point to cast some 
reflection or other, calculated to wound our feelings and mor- 
tify our pride. They never omit an opportunity to tell us, 
that every thing we know, every good quality we possess, is 
derived from them, and seem absolutely to consider it an in- 
jury to that country when we assume any other distinctions. 
The mildness of our penal codes has been charged upon us 
as a crime—the absence of privileged orders has been charg- 
ed upon us as a crime—and that relaxation in regarding the 
rights of property, exhibited in the common practice of enter- 
ing a couniry orchard, and helping ourselves to fruit, which 
is an evidence of that carelessness arising from the generous 
plenty of the country—even this has been pronounced a proof 
of the existence of a lawless and riotous state of society, in 
which no man’s property is safe. Hitherto feeling as we did, 
that these conclusions were false, we have suffered them to 
pass without contradiction with few exceptions, because they 
could not impose upon the well-informed and discerning. 
But it ought to be considered, that the majority of mankind 
is not well informed; that the mere reiteration of slanders is 
too apt to be considered as additional proof, unless met by 


contradiction; and that nations. as well as individuals, who 
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leave their characters to speak for themselves, may be consi- 
dered as more remarkable for presumption than prudence. 
The most precious jewels require occasional brightening, and 
even virtue itself must sometimes be vindicated. 
AMERICANUS: 








THE NAVAL MONUMENT. 


Tue following history and description of the monument, a 
view of which accompanies this number of the Naval Chro- 
nicle, is taken from Alden’s Collection of Epitaphs and In- 
scriptions. It was furnished him by B. H. Latrobe, esq. and 
we have given it in preference to one of our own, because it 
1s better than any we could furnish ourselves. We have en- 
deavoured to procure some particulars of the persons whose 
names are here recorded; but could gain nothing of impor- 
tance. Their youth, and the previous situation of the Uni- 
ted States, precluded them from acquiring any other distinc- 
tion, except that which arises from the able, faithful, and spi- 
rited performance of professional duties. Enough, however, 
is known to bear their names with honour down to posterity: 
for it is known that they perished gloriously in maintaining 
the rights of their country. ‘To us there is something pecu- 
liarly affecting in this tribute offered by the affections of the 
brave who survived, to the worth of the brave who fell in this 
first contest with the barbarians of the old world. From mo- 
tives of delicacy, we presume, Mr. Latrobe, omitted to men- 
tion, that an application on the part of these generous and 
gallant officers, for liberty to land the materials of the monu- 
ment, free oi duty, was rejected by the then congress of the 
United States! We mention it here, because it is curious to 


contemplate a perfect contrast of liberality and meanness, 
and useful to mankind to know, that those actions which de- 
serve reprehension will be as faithfully recorded as those 
which are entitled to the applause and gratitude of posterity. 
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Truth, severe and inflexible, sometimes sleeps, but never 
dies; and often, when men think their actions are forgot, she 


wakes and records them where they are preserved forever, as 
memorials of glory or of shame. 


* This monument owes its existence, not to public gratitude in 
our national government, nor to patriotic feelings of the citi- 
zens at large; but to the private friendship and admiration of the 
officers of the navy, who, of their own accord, assigned a portion 
of their pay to the erection of a memorial of actions as heroic as 
any that were ever achieved in naval warfare; from which, al- 
though they shared in the glory, their country alone derived the 
benefit. 

“ The care of procuring the monument to be made was com- 
mitted to captain Porter, now [1813] commanding the Essex. He 
was very much aided by the zeal of the bishop of Florence, whose 
interest in the American cause arose not so much from the feel- 
ings of a catholic ecclesiastic against the infidels, as from an en- 
lightened view of the pernicious effects of a system of piracy, 
nursed by the policy of the European powers, to which America 
alone had dared to oppose the remedy of actual force. By the 
a influence of the bishop, Micali, of Leghorn, was induced to give 
| the aid of his art on terms so exceedingly moderate, that the ori- 
ginal expense of a monument, which, at the usual rate of charge 
for sculpture, would have cost twice as much, did not quite reach 
3000 dollars. 

“ When finished, the blocks and figures were carefully packed 
up, and brought over in the Constitution frigate to Newport, R. 1. 
from whence they were, in another vessel, brought to Washing- 
ton. In this circuitous voyage several of the blocks of the monu- 
ment, and many of the slabs, composing the lower base, were bro- 


ken, and it became necessary to substitute a base of freestone in 
its stead. 











“ On its arrival, it became a question where it should be erect- 
ed. The capito! of the United States was pointed out as the pro- 
per place. But the unfinished state of that building and the size 
of the monument were objections. However, congress was ap- 
plied to, in the first place, for the sum of a thousand dollars, to de- 
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fray the expense of putting it up. The application, though re- 
newed in various shapes, proved altogether vain. The idea oi 
placing it in the capitol was of course given up, and the nayy yard, 
originally the most proper situation, was chosen. To defray the 
expense of its erection, which could not be much less than eight 
hundred dollars, a further subscription by officers of the navy was 
made, to which other citizens contributed. The navy department 
also gave every aid and facility to the work, which could legally 
be afforded, and in the year 1808 the monument was placed where 
it now stands; the principal object of view to all those who enter 
the yard, either by land or water, and to an extensive portion of 
the city and of the port. | 

“ The general style of the work is not of bad taste, and there 
are many points about it that are very excellent. Its execution 
is not of the first class, but it is not in any part bad, and, for a 
work standing in our climate, in the open air, it issufficient. The 
six figures, which surround the column, are very wnequal in me- 
rit and execution. That of Commerce, at the northeast angle, is 
the best. The figure of America is the worst, and is unfortunate- 
ly the most conspicuous, as that of Commerce is the least so. 

“ The naonument itself consists of a rostral column, of the Ro- 
man Doric order, mounted on a pedestal, to which the character 
of a sarcophagus is given. On the top of the column is the Ame- 
rican eagle, bearing a scroll, with the federal motto, E PLURIBUS 
unum. The column itself has, on the east and west sides, each 
three antique rostra, or beaks of gallies, and, on the north and 
south, antique anchors in flat relief. 

“ The pedestal has on the south side the inscription: 


Hic decore functorum in bello virortim cineres. 


“ Here are deposited the sacred [decorz, handsome, cannot be 
literally translated | ashes of men who fell in war. 

“ The column, with its pe-lestal, stands upon a square block, of 
very excellent proportions. The block has a cymatium, of semi- 
circular compartments, on which are sculptured in basso relievo, 
alternately, a Turkish turbaned mask, and a trophy of Turkish 
arms. This part of the work is in very excellent taste. 

“ On each side of the block is a panel. That to the south re- 
presents, in basso relieve, a view of Tripoli from nature, with a 
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frigate and gun-boats in the fore-ground, attacking the toavn. This, 
like all landscapes, and representations. of air and water and smoke 
in sculpture, is a work of no effect or beauty; but will serve as a 
record of the appearance of Tripoli in the year 1804. On the 
north side is this inscription: 


Erected to the memory of captain Ricwarp Somers, lieu- 
tenants James Catpwe.i, James Decatur, Henry Waps- 
worTH, JosepH Israev, and Joun S. Dorsey, who fell in the 
different attacks that were made on the city of Tripoli in the 
year of our Lord, 1804, and in the twenty-eighth year of the 
independence of the United States. 


«“ On the east side: 


The love of Glory inspired them, Fame has crowned their 
deeds, History records the event, the children of Columbia 
admire, and Commerce laments their fall. 


“On the west: 


As a small tribute of respect to their memory, and of admi- 
ration of their valour, so worthy of imitation, their brother 
officers have erected this monument. 


“ The block on which these inscriptions are cut is raised upon 
three steps, at three angles of which are placed: 

“ At the southeast, a female figure, having on her head a dia- 
dem of feathers, a covering like the short petticoat attached to the 
Roman Loriea, also of ostrich feathers, round the waist, and Ro- 
man leggins and shoes, but otherwise naked, represents America. 
She leads up to the monument two children from the lower step, 
and points upwards to the inscription on the pedestal. This is 
a badly imagined and executed figure, and has nothing of the na- 
tive American character or costume. 

« At the northeast angle sits History. She is represented by a 
tolerably good female figure fully ciothed, holding a book in her 
left hand, and a pen of bronze gilt in her right. She looks upward 
to the column, and appears on the point of commencing to write. 
This figure is well placed, well imagined, and her attitude is very 
rood: but the sculpture is faulty, especially about the neck. 
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“ At the northeast corner is a figure of Commerce standing. 
His right hand points to the column, with the caduceus in the left. 
This is by far the best figure of the whole, in drawing, attitude, 
and spirit, and must have been executed either by a superior art- 
ist, or from a model by a first rate sculptor. 

“ At the northwest corner the figure of the winged Victory is 
elevated to the summit of the square block that supports the co- 
lumn. In her right hand she holds a wreath of laurel over the 
sarcophagus; in her lefta branch of palm, of bronze gilt. The 
figure is but indifferent, but the general effect is good. 

“ Ateach corner is an urn lamp, of black variegated marble, 
with a flame of bronze gilt. 

“The whole monument is placed on a square mass of solid 
freestone, about five feet high, and sixteen feet wide, which is [to 
be] surrounded at a small distance by a circular iron railing. 

“ All the figures are as large as life, and the whole forms a ve- 
ry well proportioned pyramidal group of sixteen feet base and 
thirty feet in height. Excepting the base, the whole work is ex- 
ecuted in white Carrara marble. 

“ It is to be regretted, that the marble blocks, of which this mo- 
nument is composed, are not of such form and dimensions as 
would have enabled the architect, in putting it up, to have secured 
it against the effects of frost. But in this respect, too much re- 
gard has been had to cheapness, and although every possible pre- 
caution was used, and all the blocks were bound together by brass 
clamps, the joints have been opened considerably by the frost; and 
the evil is irremediable, because there can be no means of secu- 
ring them effectually from the wet. Still, with this defect, the 
work is so firmly tied together and secured, that it will probably 
stand, where it now does, for some centuries.” 





4A complete List of the British Ships of Wer, employed on 
our Coasts in the Year 1813. 
THe pendant sheei, here presented to the reader, was taken 
in the schooner Highfiyer, lieutenant Hutchinson, first of ad- 
miral Warren’s flag ship. The Highilyer, ihe admiral’s ten- 
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der, was despatehed to look out for the frigate President, then 
expected on the coast. In the event of falling in with her, 

or with any other American ship of war, he was directed to 
proceed forthwith off New London, and notify it to the block- 

ading squadron there. After cruising off Nantucket Shoals a 
certain time without falling in with any American vessels, he 
was to stretch away to the eastward, and cruise off the Isle of 
shoals, where, if he fell in with them, he was in like manner 
to proceed to Boston bay, and give information to the ships 
on that station. Off Nantucket Shoals he fell in with the Pre- 
sident, commodere Rodgers. On first seeing him, the Presi- 
dent chased; but finding the Highflyer outsailed, commodore 
Rodgers made a signal, which was purposely so managed, by 
displaying it only partially, and moving it, so as to prevent 
its being distinctly perceived, that the enemy was completely 
‘leceived, amd lay to for the President to come up. On rang- 
ing alongside, the commander of the Highflyer was directed 
to come on board, which he did, and remained im the cabin 
of the President for some time, answering questions, without 
the least suspicion. In the meantime, an officer of the Pre- 
sident was despatched, in a British uniform, to request of the 
officer remaining in command of the Highflyer her signal-book, 
&c. for the purpose of making some alterations lately esta- 
blished by the admiralty, in consequence of the capture of a 


British vessel, by which accident it was supposed the signals 


had fallen into the hands of the Americans, The officer de- 
murred at first, but on their being peremptorily demanded, 
gave them very unwillingly. Lieutenant Hutchinson was thea 
informed that he was a prisoner, at which he appeared a little 
astonished. 

We have given this explanation, im order to account for 
the document, which is here given, being in our possession, 
as the greatest care is always taken to destroy every signal 
on board a ship of war previous to her being given up. Our 
principal objéct in publishing it is. to exhibit the precise 
number ef ships of wer employed on our coasts during an 
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OFFICIAL LETTERS. 


COPY OF A LETTER FROM COMMODORE PATTERSON TO THE SE- 
CRETARY OF THE NAVY. 


New-Orleans, 29th September, 1815. 
Sin, 


I po myself the honour to transmit you copies of two let- 
ters from lieutenant Cunningham, commanding the United 
States’ schooner Firebrand, giving a detailed account of his 
success in recapturing an American sloop and a Spanish ship 
from pirates, near Isle Cayu, about fifty miles westward 
of Barataria. You will perceive, by his first letter, da- 
ted the 24th ult. that it was impracticable for him to have 
secured the piratical vessel, had he pursued her; and that had 
he done so, the ship and sloop must have effected their es- 
cape, which was highly important to prevent. 

His letter of the 16th inst. informs me of his having captu- 
red an armed schooner under the Mexican flag, and to the en- 
closed copy thereof I beg leave to refer you for the circum- 
stances under which the capture was made, and to add that 
her commander is one of the most noted of the Baratarian 
pirates, and one who did not avail himself of the generous 
pardon granted by the president. 

I trust, sir, that the success and unremitted exertions of the 
force committed to my command will be pleasing to you, and 
that it will eventually effect the entire dispersion of the pi- 
rates who have heretofore infested our waters and coasts, to 
the great injury of the commerce of the port. 

I have this moment received a despatch from lieutenan! 
Crawley, commanding the cutter Fox, or gun vessel No. 65, 
informing of his arrival at the Balize from a cruise as far 
west as the river Sabine, and that he met with no vessel du- 
ring his cruise. He will sail again as soon as he receives a 
supply of provisions. The Firebrand sailed on the 26th inst. 


from the Balize, to scour the coast to the eastward. 
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The vigilance and activity of lieutenants, Cunningham and 
Crawley merit my warmest approbation, and I beg leave to 
notice them to the department as highly meritorious officers. 

I have the honour to be, 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
Dan’t. T. Patrerson. 
EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM LIEUTENANT CUNNINGHAM T@ 
COMMODORE PATTERSON. 
United States’ schooner Firebrand, off Balize, 
Sir, August 24, 1815. 

{ nave the honour to inform you of my arrival here, in 
company with the United States’ cutter Fox, Spanish ship 
Cleopatra, captured by La Popa, Carthaginian privateer, 
and the sloop General Wale of New-Orleans, which was cap- 
tured by the private schooner La Creole, fitted out at New- 
Orleans. She robbed the sloop of seven thousand dollars in 
specie. 

1 sailed from the Balize on the 14th, in company with the 
fox and ship Mentor, but in consequence of westerly winds 
and contrary currents, | was not able to make Barataria un- 
til the 17th. I then continued along the coast, and anchored 
on the night of the 17th off Cat Island. At daylight on the 
18th there were three vessels in sight, two at anchor, in at 
Cat Island, and the third, a ship, at anchor close to the 
southwest end of the Isle a Vin. As the wind then was from 
the southward, and the ship making sail off the coast, directly 
after seeing me, I was compelled to make sail in chase of the 
ship, knowing that the other vessels could not get to sea as 
the wind then was. But directly after I made sail, the small 
schooner got under way, and stood up the lake for the bayou 
Tash, or one of the bayous leading to the La Fourche. At 
8 A. M. came up with the ship, captured her, and took out 
all the crew, and confined them on board this vessel. The 
prize-master of the ship had made an agreement with the com- 
mander of the pirate to sell the cargo and divide the profits, 
which agreement I send you enclosed, with all the papers ! 
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could procure. On my heaving in sight, all the crew of the pi- 
rate then on board the ship, left her in one of the boats. Fox 
further information, permit me to refer you to Mr. George 
Parker, who has had command of her since the capture. 
With respect, I have the honour to be, &c. 
T. S. CunnineHam. 


EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM LIEUTENANT CUNNINGHAM TU 
COMMODORE PATTERSON, 


Umited States’ schooner Firebrand, Balize, 


September 16, 1815. 
Sir, 


September 12th, being in lat. 26, 44, N. and long. 87, 40, 
W. at daylight we sawa sail on our weather beam, then 
bearing east from us. In a few minutes she was discovered 
to be a schooner under all sail, standing for us. From her 
appearance I supposed her to be the pirate you informed me 
of in your last orders, and as I had been the three successive 
days before under close reefed topsails and had all my yards 
on deck, I did not alter my course, but disguised my vesse!} 
as much as possible, so that he might come within gun shot 
before he could discover what | was. At half past seven ob- 
served she was alow black schooner full of men. I then 
yawed my vessel about, and kept all my men close at their 
quarters out of sight. At eight he was within short gun shot, 
and fired a shot at me, without hoistiug any colours, which 
passed between my masts, and fell about ten yards under my 
lee. Directly after, he gave me the second, in the same man- 
ner. Being then fully under the impression that he could no! 
well escape me, in the event of superior sailing, I tacked and 
stood for him, hoisted my colours, and gave hima shot. He 
then hove his topsail to the mast, and hoisted the Mexican 
flag. As we were then on different tacks, and observing | 
was under easy sail, he instantly filled away, and made all 
sail off the wind. Observing he was determined to escape ii 
possible, [ fired two guns, loaded with grape and canister, 
into him; but he still continued to make sail from me. I then 


gave him a broadside of grape and canister, which had little 
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or no effect, on account of the high sea that was running. 
Finding that he was leaving me a little, I ceased firing, trim - 
med my vessel for her best sailing, and made after him. Ina 
few minutes observed we were coming up with him very fast, 
and ordered all my guns to be loaded with grape, canister, 
and bags of musket balls. After coming within musket shot of 
him, I ordered the long six to be fired at him with round and 
grape. The round shot passed through his foresail, about 
two feet above deck, the grape cut away some of his run- 
ning rigging, and I am sorry to say, wounded one of his 
men through the hand, while in the act of hoisting her steer- 
ing sail. He then struck his colours. The only excuse he 
has to offer for his conduct is, that he took us for a Spanish 
vessel. But I have been informed his intention was to ex- 
change vessels with us. Under these circumstances I thought 
myself justified in detaining her. 

She has on board sixty thousand dollars in specie and 
twenty-eight trunks, cases, and bales of dry goods. Enclosed 
I send you all her papers, with a quantity of different papers 
that were found on board of her; also a part of the Eliza’s 
tog-book, and a number of fragments of papers found in her 
cabin. I have all her crew now on board, fifty-six in num- 
her, which exceeds my own crew by ten. The specie she 
has on board is the proceeds of goods taken from vessels 
which she has captured and sold without any condemnation, 
or even being sent into any of their ports for that purpose: 
which facts can be proven. 

Enclosed I send all her papers by Mr. Ulrick, who will 
give you any other information you may want. In conse- 
quence of the number of prisoners | have on board, I have 
to request you will please to send down a large boat with a 
guard. for them, also a trusty officer and crew for the schoo- 
ner, as | have but few officers and men. 

| have the honour to be, respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 


Tuomas S. Cunninepan. 
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LATOUR’S HISTORICAL MEMOIR OF THE WAR IN 
LOUISIANA. 


“fWith the permission of major Latour we lay before our readers the follow- 


ing extracts from his very interesting Memoir of the late glorious cam- 
paign in Louisiana. The work is in the press, and will be speedily pub- 
lished. It will be illustrated by the following engravings: ] 


Prare:I.—A portrait of general Jackson, painted from the 
life, by Mr. J. B. Sel, painter in New-Orleans. 

Pirate I].—A general map of the seat of war in Louisiana 
and West Florida, showing all the fortified points and en- 
campments of both the American and British armies; also 
the march of general Jackson’s army on his expedition 
against Pensacola. ) 

Pirate Il].—A plan showing the attack made by a British 
squadron on fort Bowyer, at Mobile-point, on the 15th 


September, 1814. 
Puiate JV.—A plan of the attack made by the British barges, 


on five American gun-boats, on the 14th December, 
1614. 

Pirate V.—A map, showing the landing of the British army, 
its several encampments and fortifications on the Missis- 
sippl, and the works they erected on their retreat; as also 
the several posts, encampments, and fortifications, made 
by the several corps of the American army during the 
whole campaign. 

Prate VI.—A plan of the attack made by major-general An- 
drew Jackson, on a divis’on of the British army, com- 
manded by major-general J. Keane, on the 23d Decem- 
ber, 1814, at seven o’clock at night. 


| Prate VII.—A plan of the attack and defence of the Ameri- 


ean lines helew New-Orleans, on the 8th of January, 


1815, 
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Pirate VIlJ.—A plan of fort St. Philip, at Plaquemine, show- 
ing the position of the British vessels when bombarding 
the fort. 

Pirate IX.—A map of Mobile-point, and of part of the bay, 
and of Dauphine-island, showing the position of the land 
and naval British forces investing fort Bowyer, the batte- 
ries erected, the trenches opened at the moment the sum- 
mons was made to the garrison. : 

BARATARIA. 

At the period of the taking of Guadaloupe by the British, 
most of the privateers commissioned by the government oi 
that island, and which were then on a cruise, not being able 
to return to any of the West-India islands, made for Barata- 
ria, there to take in a supply of water and provisions, recruit 
fhe health of their crews, and dispose of their prizes, which 
could not be admitted into any of the ports of the United 
States; we being at that time in peace with Great Britain. 
Most of the commissions granted to privateers by the French 
government at Guadaloupe, having expired some time after 


the declaration of the independence of Carthagena, many of 


the privateers repaired to that port, for the purpose of ob- 
taining from the new government, commissions for cruising 
against Spanish vessels. They were all received by the peo- 
ple of Carthagena with the enthusiasm which is ever observ- 
ed in a country that for the first time shakes off the yoke of 
subjection; and indeed a considerable number of men, accus- 
tomed to great political convulsions, inured to the fatigues of 
war, and who, by their numerous cruises in the gulf of Mex- 
ico and about the West-India islands, had become well ac- 
quainted with all those coasts, and possessed the most effec- 
tual means of annoying the royalists, could not fail to be 
considered as an acquisition to the new republic. 

Having duly obtained their commissions, they in a manner 
blockaded, for a long time, all the ports belonging to the roy- 
alists, and made numerous captures which they carried into 
Barataria. Under this denomination is comprised part of the 
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coast of Louisiana, to the west of the mouths of the Mississip- 
pi, comprehended between Bastien bay on the east, and the 
mouths of the river or bayou la Fourche on the west. Not 
far from the sea are lakes, called the great, the small, and the 
larger lake of Barataria, communicating with one another, by 
several large bayous witha great number of branches. There 
is also the island of Barataria, at the extremity of which Is a 
place called the Temple, which denomination it owes to se- 
veral mounds of shells, thrown up there by the Indians, long 
before the settlement of Louisiana, and which, from the great 
quantity of human bones, are evidently funereal and religious 
monuments. 

The island is formed by the great and the small lakes of 
Barataria, the bayou Pierrot, and the bayou or river Ouat- 
chas, more generally known by the name of bayou of Bara- 
(aria; and finally the same denomination is given to a large 
pasin which extends the whole length of the Cypress swamps, 
lakes, prairies, and bayous behind the plantations on the right 
bank of the river, three miles above New-Orleans, as far as 
ihe gulf of Mexico, being about sixty miles in length, and 
thirty in breadth, bounded on the west by the highlands of 
Ja Fourche, and on the east by those of the right bank of the 
Mississipp!. ‘These waters disembogue into the gulf by two 
entrances of the lake or rather the bayou Barataria, between 
which lies an island called Grande Terre, six miles in length, 
and from two to three miles in breadth, running parallel with 
the coast. In the western entrance is the great pass of Ba- 
rataria, which has from nine to ien feet of water. Within 
this pass, about two leagues from the open sea, lies the only 
secure harbour on all that coast, and accordingly this is the 
harbour frequented by the privateers, so well known by the 
name of Baratarians.. Social order has indeed to regret that 
those men, mostly aliens, and cruising under a foreign flag, 
so audaciously infringed our laws as openly to make sale ci 
their goods on our soil; but what is much more deplorable 


and equally astonishing Is, that the agents of government in 
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this country so long tolerated such violation of our laws, or at 
least delayed for four years to take effectual measures to put a 
stop to these lawless practices. It cannot be pretended that the 
country was destitute of the means necessary to repress these 
outrages. The troops stationed at New-Orleans were sufficient 
for that purpose, and it cannot be doubted but that a well 
conducted expedition would have cleared our waters of the 
privateers, and a proper garrison stationed at the place they 
made their harbour, would have prevented their return. The 
Species of impunity with which they were apparently indul- 
ged, inasmuch as no rigorous measures were resorted to 
against them, made the contraband trade carried on at Bara- 
taria, be considered as tacitly tolerated. In a word, it is a fact 
no less true than painful for me to assert, that at Grande Terre, 
the privateers publicly made sale, by auction, of the cargoes 
of their prizes. From all parts of Lower Louisiana people 
resorted to Barataria, without being at all solicitous to con- 
ceal the object of their journey. In the streets of New-Or- 
leans it was usual for traders to give and receive orders for 
purchasing goods at Barataria, with as little secrecy as simi- 
lar orders are given for Philadelphia or New-York. The 
most respectable inhabitants of the state, especially those li- 
ving in the country, were in the habit of purchasing smuggled 
goods coming from Barataria. The frequent seizures made 
of those goods, were but an ineffectual remedy of the evil, as 
the great profit yielded by such parcels as escaped the vigi- 
lance of the custom-house officers, indemnified the traders for 
the. loss of what they had paid for the goods seized; their 
price being always very moderate, by reason of the quantity 
ef prizes brought in, and of the impatience of the captors to 
turn them into money, and sail on a newcruise. ‘This traffic 
was at length carried on with such scandalous notoriety, that 
the agents of government incurred very general and open re- 
prehension, many persons contending that they had interest- 
ed motives for conniving at such abuses, as smuggling was a 
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source of confiscation, from which they derived considerable 


benefit. 
it has been repeatedly asserted in the public prints through- 


out the union, that most of those privateers had no commis-~ — 


sions, and were really pirates. This I believe to be a ca- 
lumny, as I am persuaded they all had commissions either 
from Carthagena or from France, of the validity of which it 
would seem the governments of those respective countries 
were alone competent judges. | 

The privateers of Barataria committed indeed a great of- 
fence against the laws of the United States in smuggling into 
their territory goods captured from nations with which we 
were at peace; and for this offence they justly deserved 
to be punished. But in addition to this acknowledged guilt, 
to charge them with the crime of piracy, when on the strict- 
est inquiry no proof whatsoever of any act amounting to this 
species of criminality has been discovered, and though since 
the pardon granted to them by the president of the United 
States, they have shown their papers and the exact list of the 
vessels captured by them, to every one who chose to see 
them, seems evidently unjust. Without wishing to extenuate 
their real crime, that of having for four years carried on an 
illicit trade, I again assert that the agents of government just- 


ly merit the reproach of having neglected their duty. The 


government must surely have been aware of the pernicious 
consequences of this contraband tradeg and they had the 
means of putting a stop to it. It is true that partial expedj- 
tions had been fitted out for that purpose; but whether through 
want of judginent in the plan, or through the fault of the, per- 
sons commanding those expeditions, they answered no other 
purpose than to suspend this contraband trade in one part, 
by making it take a more western direction. Cat Island, at 
the mouth of the bayou or river la Fourche, became the tem- 


porary harbour of the privateers, whose vessels were too 
well armed to apprehend an attack from land troops in ordi- 
nary transports. Hence the troops stationed at Grande Terre. 
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la Fourche, &c. could do no more than prevent the continu- 
ance of the illegal trade, while they were on the spot; but on 


their departure, the Baratarians immediately returned to theif 


former station. 

There have been those who pretended that the privateers 
of Barataria were secretly encouraged by the English, who 
were glad to see a commerce carried on that must prove so 
injurious to the revenue of the United States. But this charge 
is fully refuted by this fact, that at different times the English 
sought to attack the privateers at Barataria, in hopes of taking 
their prizes, and even their armed vessels. Of these attempts 
of the British, suffice it to instance that of the 23d of June, 
1613, when two privateers being at anchor off Cat island, a 
British sloop of war anchored at the entrance of the pass, 
and sent her boats to endeavour to take the privateers; but 
they were repulsed after having sustained considerable loss. 

Such was the state of affairs when, on the 2d of September 
1814, there appeared an armed brig on the coast opposite 
the pass. She fired a gun at a vessel about to enter, and 
forced her to run aground; she then tacked, and shortly after 
came to anchor at the entrance of the pass. It was not easy 
to understand the intentions of this vessel, who having com- 
menced with hostilities on her first appearance, now seemed 
to announce an amicable disposition. Mr. Lafitte, the young- 
er, went off in a boat to examine her, venturing so far that he 
could not escape from the pinnace sent from the brig and 
making towards the shore, bearing British colours and a flag 
of truce. In this pinnace were two British naval officers, 
captain Lockyer, commander of the brig, and an officer who 
interpreted for him, with captain Williams of the infantry. 
The first question they asked was, where was Mr. Lafitte? 
He, not choosing to make himself known to them, replied that 
the person they inquired for was on shore. They then de- 
tivered him a packet directed “ To Mr. Lafitte—Barataria;” 
requesting him to take particular care of it, and to deliver it 
into Mr. Lafitte’s own hands. He prevailed on them to make 
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for the shore, and as soon as they got near enough to be ip 
his power, he made himself known, recommending to them at 
the same time to conceal the business on which they had 
come. Upwards of two hundred persons lined the shore, and 
it was a general cry amongst the crews of the privateers at 
Grande Terre, that those British officers should be made pri- 
soners and sent to New-Orleans, as being spies who had come 
under feigned pretences to examine the coast and the pas- 
sages, with inteni to invade and ravage the country. It was 
with much difliculty that Mr. Lafitte succeeded in dissuading 
the multitude from this intent, and led the officers in safety to 
his dwelling. He thought, very prudently, that the papers 
contained in the packet might be of importance towards the 
safety of the country, and that the officers, being closely 
watched, could obtain no intelligence that might turn to the 
detriment of Louisiana. He took the earliest opportunity, 
after the agitation among the crews had subsided, to examine 
the contents of the packet; in which he found a proclamation 
addressed by colonel Edward Nicholls, in the service of his 
Britannic Majesty and commander of the land forces on the 
coast of Florida, to the inhabitants of Louisiana, dated H ead- 
quarters, Pensacola, 29th August, 1814; a letter from the 
same, directed to Mr. Lafitte, or to the commandant at Bara- 
taria; an official letter from the honourabie W. H. Percy, cap- 
tain of the sloop of war Hermes, and commander of the na- 
val forces in the gulf of Mexico, dated September Ist, 1814, 
directed to himself; and finally, a letter containing orders 
from the same captain Percy, written on the 30th of August 
on board the Hermes, in the road of Pensacola, to the same 
eaptain Lockyer commanding the sloop of war Sophia. 
When Mr. Lafitte had perused these papers, captain Lock- 
yer enlarged on the subject of them, and proposed to him 
to enter into the service of his Britannic majesty with all 
those who were under his command, or over whom he had 
sufficient influence; and likewise to lay at the disposal of the 
officers of his Britannic majesty the armed vessels he had at 
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Barataria, to aid in the intended attack of the fort of Mobile. 
He insisted much on the great advantages that would thence 
result to himself and his crews; offered him the rank of cap- 
tain in the British service, and the sum of thirty thousand dol- 
lars, payable, at his option, in Pensacola or New-Orleans, 
and urged him not to let slip this opportunity of acquiring 
fortune and consideration. On Mr. Lafitte’s requiring a few 
days to reflect upon these proposals, captain Lockyer observ- 
ed to him that no reflection could be necessary, respecting 
proposals that obviously precluded hesitation, as he was a 
Frenchman, and of course now a friend to Great Britain, pro- 
scribed by the American government, exposed to infamy, and 
had a brother at that very time loaded with irons in the jail of 
New-Orleans. He added, that in the British service he would 
have a fair prospect of promotion; that having such a know- 
ledge of the country, his services would be of the greatest 
importance in carrying on the operations which the British 
government had planned against Lower Louisiana; that, as 
soon as possession was obtained, the army would penetrate 
into the upper country, and act in concert with the jorces in 
Canada; that every thing was already prepared for carrying 
on the war against the American government in that quarter 
with unusual vigour; that they were nearly sure of success, 


expecting to find little or no opposition from the French and ~ 


Spanish population of Louisiana, whose interests, manners 
and customs were more congenial with theirs than with those 
of the Americans; that finally, the insurrection of the negroes, 
to whom they would cffer freedom, was one of the chief means 
they intended to employ, being confident of its success. 

To all these splendid promises, all these ensnaring insinua- 
tions, Mr. Lafitte replied, that in a few days he would give a 
final answer; his object in.this procrastination being to gain 
time to inform the officers of the state government of this ne- 
farious project. Having occasion to go to some distance for 
a short time, the persons who had proposed to send the Bri- 
tish officers prisoners to New-Orleans, went and seized them 
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in his absence, and confined both them and the crew of the 
pinnace, in a secure place, leaving a guard at the door. The 
British officers sent for Mr. Lafitte; but he, fearing an insur- 
rection of the crews of the privateers, thought it advisable 
not to see them, until he had first persuaded their captains and 
officers to desist from the measures on which they seemed 
bent. With this view he represented to the latter that, be- 
sides the infamy that would attach to them, if they treated as 
prisoners, persons who had come with a flag of truce, they 
would lose the opporiunity of discovering the extent of the 
projects of the British against Louisiana, and learning the 
names of their agents in the country. While Mr. Lafitte was 
thus endeavouring to bring over his people to his sentiments, 
the British remained prisoners the whole night, the sloop of 
war continuing at anchor before the pass, waiting for the re- 
turn of the officers. Early the next morning, Mr. Lafitte 
caused them to be released from their confinement, and saw 
them safe aboard their pinnace, apologizing for the disagree- 
able treatment they had received, and which it had not been 
in his power to prevent. Shortly after their departure, he 
wrote to captain Lockyer the letter that may be seen in the 
Appendix, No. 4, 

His object in writing that letter was, by appearing disposed 
to accede to their proposal, to give time to communicate the 
affair to the officers of the state government, and to receive 
from them instructions how to act, under circumstances so 
critical and important for the country. He accordingly wrote 
on the 4th of September to Mr. Blanque, one of the represen- 
tatives of the state, sending him all the papers delivered to 
him by the British officers, with a letter addressed to his ex- 
cellency W. C. C. Claiborne, governor of the state of Louisi- 
ana. The contents of these letters do honour to Mr. Lafitte’s 
judgment, and evince his sincere attachment to the American 
cause. 

Persuaded that the country was about to be vigorously at- 
tacked, and knowing that at that time it was little prepared 
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for resistance, he did what his duty prescribed; apprising go- 
vernment of the impending danger; tendering his services, 
should it be thought expedient to employ the assistance of 
his crews, and desiring instructions how to act; and in case 
of his offers being rejected, he declared his intention to quit 
the country, lest he should be charged with having co-operated 
with the invading enemy. On the receipt of this packet from 
Mr. Lafitte, Mr. Banque immediately laid its contents before 
the governor, who convened the committee of defence lately 
formed, of which he was president; and Mr. Rancher, the 
bearer of Mr. Lafitte’s packet, was sent back with a verbal 
answer, of which it is understood that the purport was, to de- 
sire him to take no steps until it should be determined what 
was expedient to be done; it is added, that the message con- 
tained an assurance that, in the meantime, no steps should be 
taken against him for his past offences against the laws of the 
United States. 

At the expiration of the time agreed on with captain Lock- 
yer, his ship appeared again on the coast with two others, 
and continued standing off and on before the pass for seve- 
ral days. 

Mr. Lafitte now wrote a second letter to Mr. Blanque, urg- 
ing him to send him an answer and instructions. In the mean- 
time he appeared not to perceive the return of the sloop of 
war, who, tired of waiting to no purpose, and mistrusting 
Mr. Lafitte’s intentions, put out to sea, and disappeared. 

About this time, Mr. Lafitte received information that in- 
stead of accepting his services, and endeavouring to take ad- 
vantage of the confidence the British had in him, to secure 
the country against an invasion, and defeat a!! their projects, 
the constituted authorities were fitting out at New-Orleans a 

ormidable expedition against Barataria. He then retired to 

the German coast, where, strictly adhering to the principles 
he had professed, he warned the inhabitants of the danger 
with which they were threatened from the means intended te 
be employed by the enemy. 
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About this time, there fell into Mr. Lafitte’s hands an anony- 
mous letter directed to a person in New-Orleans, the contents 
of which left no doubt as to the intentions of the British, and 
which is the more interesting, as all that is announced has 
since been fully verified. | 

Such are the particulars of the first attempt made by the 
British against Louisiana—an attempt in which they employ- 
ed such unjustifiable arts, that it may fairly be inferred that 
the British government scruples not to descend to the basest 
means, when such appear likely to contribute to the attain- 
ment of its ends. Notwithstanding the solemn professions of 
respect for the persons and property of the inhabitants, so 
emphatically made in the proclamation of colonel Nicholls, 
we see that one of their chief reliance for the success of ope- 
rations in Louisiana, was on the insurrection of the negroes. 
Is it not then evident from this, that the British were bent on 
the destruction of a country whose rivalship they feared in 
their colonial productions, and that the cabinet of St. James 
had determined to carry on a war of plunder and devastation 
against Louisiana? 

In coming to Barataria, to endeavour to gain over the pri- 
vateers to their interests, they acted consistently with their 
known principles, and on a calculation of probabilities; for 
it was an obvious presumption that a body of men proscribed 
in a country whose laws they had violated, reflecting on their 
precarious existence, would embrace so favourable an op- 
portunity of recovering an erect attitude in society, by rang- 
ing themselves under the banners of a powerful nation. But 
this calculation of the British proved fallacious; and in this in- 
stance, as in every other, they found in every individual in 
Louisiana, an enemy to Britain, ever ready to take up arms 
against her; and those very men, whose aid they so confident- 
_ ly expected to obtain, signally proved throughout the cam- 
paign, particularly in the service of the batteries at Jackson’s 
lines, that the agents of the British government had formed a 
very erroneous opinion of them. 
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BATTLE OF THE EIGHTH OF JANUARY. 


I have mentioned above, that on the 6th we were informed: 
that the enemy intended shortly to attack our lines; every 
thing, indeed, announced such a determination; but we were 
in doubt whether the attack on the left bank would be feint 
or real, or whether the enemy would not direct his principab 
force against general Morgan on the right bank. But in the 
afternoon of the 7th it became evident that the enemy’s de- 
sign was to attack Jackson’s lines and attempt to storm them. 

Though at so great a distance we could not distinctly see 
what was passing in the enemy’s camp, we perceived that a 
great number of soldiers and sailors were at work, endeavour- 
ing to move something very unwieldy, which we concluded to 
be artillery. With the assistance of a telescope in the upper 
apartment of head-quarters, we perceived soldiers on La-~ 
ronde’s plantation, busy in making fascines, while others 
were working on pieces of wood, which we concluded must be 
scaling ladders. The picket guards near the wood had morco- 
ver been increased and stationed nearer each other. Officers of 
the staff were seen riding about the fields of Laronde’s, Bien- 
venu’s and Chalmet’s plantations, and stopping at the difler- 
ent posts to give orders. Finally, on the 7th, shortly after 
night-fall, we distinctly heard men at work in the enemy’s dif- 
ferent batteries; the strokes of hammers gave “ note of pre- 
paration,” and resounded even within our lines; and our out- 
posts informed us that the enemy was re-establishing his bat- 
teries: his guards were reinforced about sunset, probably 
with a view to cover the movements of the troops. In our camp 
all was composure; the officers were ordered to direct their sub- 
alterns to be ready on che first signal. Half the troops passed 
the night behind the breastwork, relieving each other occa- 
sionally. Every one waited for day with anxiety and impa- 
tience, but with calm intrepidity, expecting to be vigorously 
attacked, and knowing that the enemy had then from twelve to 
fifteen thousand bayonets to bring into action, besides twe 
thousand sailors and some marines. 
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A little before daybreak, our outposts came in without noise, 
having perceived the enemy moving forward in great force. 

At last the dawn of day discovered to us the enemy occupy- 
ing two thirds of the space between the wood and the Missis- 
-sippi. Immediately a Congreve rocket went off from the skirt 
of the wood, in the direction of the river. This was the signal 
for the attack. At the same instant, the twelve-pounder of bat- 
tery No. 6, whose gunners had perceived the enemy’s move- 
ment, discharged a shot. On this all his troops gave three 
cheers, formed in close column of about sixty men in front, in 
very good order, and advanced nearly in the direction of bat- 
tery No. 7, the men shouldering their muskets, and all carry- 
ing fascines, and some with ladders. A cloud of rockets pre- 
ceded them, and continued to fall in showers during the whole 
attack. Batteries Nos. 6,7, and 8, now opened an incessant 
fire on the column, which continued to advance in pretty good 
order, until, ina few minutes, the musketry of the troops of 
Tennessee and Kentucky, joining their fire with that of the ar- 
tillery, began to make an impression on it, which soon threw it 
into confusion. It was at that moment that was heard that con- 
stant rolling fire, whose tremendous noise resembled rattling 
peals of thunder. For some time the British officers succeed- 
ed in animating the courage of their troops, and making them 
advance, obliqueing to the left, to avoid the fire of battery No. 
7, from which every discharge opened the column, and mow- 
ed down whole files, which were almost instantaneously repla- 
ced by new troops coming up close after the first: but these al- 
so shared the same fate, until at last, after twenty-five minutes 
continual firing, through which a few platoons advanced to the 
edge of the ditch, the column entirely broke, and part of the 
troops dispersed, and ran to take shelter among the bushes on 
the right. The rest retired to the ditch where they had been 
first perceived, four hundred yards from our lines. 

There the officers with some difficulty rallied their troops, 


and again drew them up fora second attack, the soldiers 
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having laid down their knapsacks at the edge of the ditch, 
that they might be less incumbered. | 

And now, for the second time, the column, recruited with 
the troops that formed the rear, advanced. Again it was re- 
ceived with the same rolling fire of musketry and artillery, 
till, having advanced without much order very near our lines, 
it at last broke again, and retired in the utmost confusion. 
In vain did the officers now endeavour as before to revive 
the courage of their men; to no purpose did they strike them 
with the flat of their swords, to force them to advance: they 
were insensible to every thing but danger, and saw nothing 
but death which had struck so many of their comrades. 

The attack on our lines had hardly begun, when the Bri- 
tish commander-in-chief, the honourable sir Edward Packen- 
ham, fell a victim to bis own intrepidity, while endeavouring 
to animate his troops with ardour for the assault. Soon af- 
ter his fall, two other generals, Keane and Gibbs, were car- 
ried off the field of battle, dangerously wounded. A great 
numbef 6f officers of rank had fallen: the ground over which 
the column had marched, was strewed with the dead and the 
wounded. Such slaughter on their side, with no loss on ours, 
spread consternation through their ranks, as they were con- 
vinced of the impossibility of carrying our lines, and saw 
that even to advance was certain death. In a word, notwith- 
standing the repeated efforts of some officers to make the 
troops form a third time, they would not advance, and all that 
could be obtained from them, was to draw them up in the 
ditch, where they passed the rest of the day. 

Some of the enemy’s troops had advanced into the wood 
towards the extremity of our line, to make a false attack, or 
to ascertain whether a real one were practicable. These the 
troops under general Coffee, no sooner perceived, than they 
opened on them a brisk fire with their rifles which quickly 
made them retire. ‘The greater part of those who, on the 
column’s being repulsed, had taken shelter in the thickets, 
only escaped our batteries to be killed by our musketry. Du- 
ring the whole hour that the attack lasted, our fire did not 
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slacken for a single moment; and it seemed as though the ar- 
tillery and musketry vied with each other in vivacity. 

When the colunin first advanced to the attack, the troops 
partly moved forward along tie skirt of the wood, which in 
that part forms a curve, and were by that means covered till 
they came within two hundred yards of our lines. After the 
attack on our left had commenced, the enemy made a column 
advance on the right by the road, and between the river and 
the levee. This column precipitately pushing forward, drove 
in our out-posts, following them so closely that it came up to 
the unfinished redoubt before we could fire on it more than two 
discharges of our cannon. A part of the column leaped into 
the ditch, and got into the redoubt through the embrasures, and 
over the parapet, overpowering with their numbers the few 
men they found there: others advancing along the brink of the 
river, killed the soldiers of the 7th, who bravely defended their 
post at the point of the bayonet, against a number much su- 
perior, and continually increasing. - 

To get into the redoubt was not a very arduous achiev- 
ment: the difficulty was to maintain possession of it, and clear 
the breastwork of the intrenchment in the rear of the redoubt, 
which still remained to be attacked. Already several British 
ofticers, though wounded, were bravely advancing, to encour- 
age their men by their example. 

Colonel Renee, followed by two other officers of high 
rank, had begun to mount the breastwork, when the gallant 
volunteer riflemen under captain Beale, who defended the head 
of the line, made them all find their graves in that redoubt 
which they had mastered with so much gallantry. Meanwhile, 
captain Humphrey’s battery No. 1, lieutenant Norris’s No. 
2, and the 7th regiment, which was the only one within mus- 
ket shot, kept up a tremendous fire on that column, which, 
like that on the left, was obliged to fall back in disorder, leav- 
ing the road, the levee, and the brink of the river, strewed 
with its dead and wounded. 

The enemy had opened the fire of the battery which he 


erected on the road on the 28th of December. as also of that 
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erected on the first of January, behind the demolished build- 
ings of Chalmet’s plantation. The fire was at first very brisk, 
and was principally directed against Macarty’s house, in 
hopes that the general and his staff might still be there; but 
to the enemy’s disappointment, the general and all the officers 
had repaired to their post on the lines, long before daybreak. 
The only mischief done by that prodigious expense of bails 
and shells, was that major Chotard, assistant adjutant-general, 
received a contusion in his shoulder, and four or five pillars 
of the house were knocked down. Our batteries Nos. 2, 3, 
i and 4, principally directed their fire against those of the ene- 
| my, and dismounted several of the guns erected near Chal- 
met’s buildings. Battery No. 1, after having poured a show- 
er of grape-shot on the enemy’s troops as they retreated, 
turned its fire against his battery which was opposite to it, 
and in less than two hours, forced the men to evacuate it. 
The marine battery on the right bank, also fired on the ene- 
| my’s column as it advanced along the brink of the river, un- 
| til the troops which landed on the right bank, pushed forward, 
: and obliged the seamen who served it to attend to their own 
defence. 

By half after eight in the morning, the fire of the musketry 
had ceased. The whole plain on the left, as also the side of 
the river, from the road to the edge of the water, was cover- 
ed with the British soldiers who had fallen. About four hun- 
dred wounded prisoners were taken, and at least double that 
number of wounded men escaped into the British camp; and 
what might perhaps appear incredible, were there not many 
thousands ready to attest the fact, is that a space of ground, 
extending from the ditch of our lines to that on which the ene- 
my drew up his troops, two hundred and fifty yards in length, 
by about two hundred in breadth, was literally covered with 
men, either dead or severely wounded. About forty men were 
killed in the ditch, up to which they had advanced, and about 
the same number were there made prisoners. The artillery 
of our lines kept up a fire against the enemy’s batteries and 
troops until two o’clock in the afternoon. By the disposition 
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of his troops, the enemy appeared to apprehend lest we should 
make a sortie, and attack him in his camp. The soldiers were 
drawn up in the ditches, in several parallel lines, and all those 
who had been slightly wounded, as soon as their wounds were 
dressed, were sent to join their corps, to make their number of 
effective men appear the greater, and show a firm counte- 
nance. The enemy’s loss on the left bank, in the affair of the 
8th of January, was immense, considering the short duration 
of the contest, the ground, and the respective number of the 
contending forces. According to the most probable accounts, 
it cannot have amounted to less than three thousand men, in 
killed, wounded, and prisoners. ‘The number of officers who 
fell that day is a much greater loss in proportion, owing to the 
necessity they were under of exposing themselves in the brunt 
of the battle, to encourage the men, and lead them on to the 
desperate assault. Our loss was comparatively inconsider- 
able, amounting to no more than thirteen, in killed and wound- 
ed, on the left bank of the Mississippi. 

I deem it my indispensable duty to do justice to the intrepid 
bravery displayed in that attack by the British troops, espe- 
cially by the officers. If any thing was wanting towards the 
attack’s being conducted with judgment (speaking in a gene- 
ral and military point of view) it was, in my opinion, that 
they did not in the onset sacrifice the regularity of their 
movements to promptitude and celerity. The column marched 
on with the ordinary step, animating their courage with huz- 
zas, instead of pushing on with fixed bayonets, au pas de 
charge. But it is well known that agility is not the distinct- 
ive quality of British troops. ‘Their movement is in general 
sluggish and difficult, steady, but too precise, or at least more 
suitable for a pitched battle, or behind intrenchments, than 
for an assault. The British soldiers showed, on this occasion, 
that it is not without reason they are said to be deficient in 
agility. The enormous load they had to carry contributed in- 
deed not a little to the difficulty of their movement. Besides 
their knapsacks, usually weighing nearly thirty pounds, and 
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their musket too heavy by at least one third, almost ail of them 
had to carry a fascine from nine to ten inches in diameter, 
and four feet long, made of sugar canes perfectly ripe, and 
consequently very heavy, or a ladder from ten to twelve feet 

long. 
The duty of impartiality incumbent on him who relates mi- 
litary events, obliges me to observe that the attack made on 
Jackson’s lines, by the British, on the 8th of January, must 
have been determined on by their generals, without any con- 
sideration of the ground, the weather, or the difficulties to be 
surmounted, before they could storm lines defended by mili- 
tia indeed, but by militia whose valour they had already wit- 
nessed, with soldiers bending under the weight of their load, 
when aman, unincumbered and unopposed, would that day 
have found it difficult to mount our breastwork at leisure, 
| and with circumspection, so extremely slippery was the soil. 
Yet those officers had had time and abundant opportunity to 
observe the ground on which the troops were to act. Since 
their arrival on the banks of the Mississippi, they had suffi- 
ciently seen the effects of rainy weather to form a just idea 
of the difficulty their troops must have experienced, in climb- 
ing up our intrenchments, even had the column been suflered 
E ~ to advance, without opposition, as far as the ditch. But they 
were blinded by their pride. The vain presumption of their 
superiority, and their belief that the raw militia of Kentucky 
and Tennessee, who now for the first time had issued from 
their fields, could not stand before the very sight of so nume- 
rous a body of regular troops advancing to attack them, made 
them disregard the admonition of sober reason. Had they at 
all calculated on the possibility of resistance, they would have 





adopted a different plan of attack, which, however, I am far 
from thinking would have been ultimately successful. 

[t has been repeated, that division prevailed in a council of 
war, and that admiral Cochrane, combating the opinion of 
general Packenham, who, with more judgment, was for making 
the main attack on the right bank, boasted that he would un- 
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dertake to storm our lines with two thousand sailors, armed 
only with swords and pistols. I know not how far this re 
port may deserve credit, but if the British commander-in- 
chief was so unmindful of what he owed his country, who had 
committed to his prudence the lives and honours of several 
thousands of her soldiers, as to yield to the ill-judged and rash 
advice of the admiral, his memory will be loaded with the hea- 
vy charge of having sacrificed reason in a moment of irrita- 
tion, though he atoned with his life for having acted contrary 
to his own judgment. 

But to return to the attack on our lines. I cannot forbear 
to mention a fact, which fully proves the truth of my assertion 
in the beginning of this narrative, that the British had come 
to America to carry on war in the spirit of atrocity, deter- 
mined to employ all means whatever to shed American blood, 
and glut their rage against us. 

As soon as the wrecks of the British cqlumn had disappear- 
ed, the fire of our musketry ceased, and our artillery only 
fired at intervals at the enemy’s batteries, or at scattered pla- 
toons that were perceived in the wood. At this time, men 
from all our different corps, prompted merely by sentiments 
of humanity, went, of their own accord, to assist the wounded 
British, to give them drink, and carry them (as they did se- 
veral on their backs) within our lines. All our troops unani- 
mously applauded the humane sentiments of those brave men, 
whose dauntless hearts were grieved to behold the slaughter 
of the day, and in their wounded enemy saw but their suffer- 
ing fellow creature. 

But, with horror I record the atrocity! while they were is 
the very act of administering consolation—while they were 
earrying the wounded British—the troops that were in the 
ditch (in front of our lines) fired on them, and killed and 
wounded some men. Yet the others, regardless of the dan- 
ger to which they exposed themselves, persevered in their 


laudable purpose. This instance of baseness may have pro- 
ceeded from individuals; nor can it be presumed that the men 
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were ordered to fire by any officer of rank. The known 
tenour of general Lambert’s honourable and soldierly con- 
duct, sets the commander-in-chief far above the suspicion of 
his being capable of such atrocity. But the officers who com- 
manded the troops in the ditch, within musket-shot of the 
men fired on, cannot allege that they misconceived the inten- 
tion of our men, most of them being unarmed, and assisting 
the wounded. They were near enough to see their actions, and 
seeing these, they could not possibly misconceive their mo- 
tives. Upon a full view of this fact then, whatever reluctance 
we may feel, in branding with infamy military men whose ac- 
tions should ever be directed by honour—men, amongst whom 
there were perhaps several who wore the honourable decora- 
tions of valour and good conduct, we cannot forbear to give 
them the appellation of barbarians. The private soldiers can- 
not be reproached with this atrocious act; the guilt of it rests 
solely with those who commanded them. 

After having perused, with pleasing sensations, the recital 
of the brilliant defence made by our troops on the left bank, 
every American whose bosom glows with the love of his coun- 
try, must learn with pain the contrast exhibited in what took 
place on the right, the consequences of which were likely to 
have been so disastrous, that even now my mind shudders at 
the recollection of that moment, when, seeing our troops on 
the right bank fall back in disorder, while the enemy was ra- 
pidly advancing towards the city, all of us who were at Jack- 
son’s lines, were suddenly hurried from the transporting joy 
ef victory to the fear of shortly seeing all its advantages wrest- 
ed from our grasp. 
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The History of a little Frerichman and his Bank Notes. Rags! 
Rags! Rags! Philadelphia: Published for the author, by 
Edward Earle. 

Property is the chief pillar of civilized society: to ren- 
der it firm and secure is one of the great objects of legitimate 
Vou. VI. New Serzes. 61 
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government.—The wants of men compel them to barter one 
kind of property for another, or property for labour; and to 
effect this exchange with convenience, some common measure 
of value becomes indispensable. 

The value of a thing is its desirableness: it depends upon 
the difficulty of obtaining it, and upon the wants, opinions, 
feelings, and caprice of those who wish to possess it. 

To measure and compare the value of things is the pur- 
pose of money: but that which is to express the value of all 
things ought not itself to be liable to variation. A perfect 
money should be an unchangeable standard. No such stand- 
ard, however, has yet, or probably ever will be found. The 
precious metals, which, by the general consent of mankind, 
have in all ages served as money, are themselves subject to 
fluctuation in value, from their scarcity or abundance. The 
immense produce of the mines of South America has, in the 
course of a few centuries, greatly diminished the value of 
gold and silver throughout the world: but this diminution be- 
ing slow and gradual, occasioned very little inconvenience in 
commercial transactions. These metals, approximating more 
nearly than any other article to the desired standard of value, 
are therefore the fittest instruments for current money. They 
have this advantage over any merely local currency, that 
while they serve as the medium of commerce, they constitute 
a real portion of the national wealth. Their value being uni- 
versal, they may be exported, and advantageously disposed 
of in every country. ‘To this circumstance it is owing that 
no local depreciation of specie can be lasting, unless its ex- 
portation be prohibited. Were two or three hundred millions 
of dollars to be suddenly imported into the United States, 
there would be, for some time, a considerable depreciation of 
specie, which would manifest itself in the increased prices of 
commodities and labour: but the inconvenience would be of 
short duration. The exportation of the redundant coin to 
those countries in which it was less plenty and in greater de- 


mand, would soon resiore the equilibrium. 
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We use the phrase “ depreciation of money,” although it 
is not, perhaps, strictly correct. That which forms the price 
of all things, cannot, it is said, be itself depreciated.—But its 
convertible value may undoubtedly be diminished. It is 
an indisputable fact, that certain notes which have served 
: and been recognized by public authority as current money, 

have diminished in the value which could be obtained for 

them in the proportion of fifty ora hundred to one. To 

express this diminution of convertible value, the word de- 

preciation is used. It is thus generally and very clearly un- 

derstood: it is an abridgment of a periphrasis convenient for 
discourse; and we do not therefore think it should be relin- 
| quished through mere philological fastidiousness. 

In circumstances of great embarrassment, governments 
have often substituted paper money for specie. ‘The public 
exigencies, and the facility of creating such money, have al- 
most always occasioned it to be issued in too great abun- 
dance: its depreciation, of course, kept pace with the excess, 
until it became of little or no value. 

The fate of bank money has seldom been so disastrous. 
| The first banks were established in commercial towns: they 
| were merely banks of deposit for the safe keeping of money, 
f and for facilitating commercial payments. The merchant de- 
posited his money in them, received an equivalent credit in 
the bank books, and made his payments by drafts, the 
amount of which was transferred to the credit of the holders. 
By this means he avoided the risk of keeping in his coffers 
large sums of coin; which, from its small bulk, its general 
currency, and the difficulty of identifying it, is more easily sto- 
len and disposed of than any other property: he avoided al- 
so the risk of base coin and of errors in calculation, and saved 
the time which paying in metallic money requires. From these 
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advantages, it almost always happened, that a credit in bank, 
or bank money, as it was called, was preferred to an equal 
amount in specie. The difference in value between these was 
termed the agio of the bank, which sometimes rose to four and 
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five per cent: and hence it followed that coin deposited in 
these banks was seldom withdrawn; the credit founded upon 
the coin being so much better than the coin itself. The only 
benefit derived by the banks from these operations, was the 
small per centage paid them for taking care of the deposited 
cash, and keeping the accounts of the transfers.—Such were 
the banks of Venice, Amsterdam, Rotterdam, and Hamburg. 

Other banks were established with considerable capital, for 
the purpose of lending money at interest, as well as of afford- 
ing, like the fornter ones, secure places of deposit. The loans 
were usually made on the security of promissory notes and 
bills of exchange, on the amount of which a reasonable dis- 
count was allowed; and hence these banks were denominated 
“banks of deposit and discount.”? A further facility was 
soon given by them to commercial transactions. They issu- 
ed their own notes, payable on demand, with which, payments 
and remittances could be made more conveniently than with 
specie, or even with bank credits. At first it is probable 
that the notes thus issued did not exceed the amount of the 
cash kept by the bank for the purpose of redeeming them, 
when presented for payment. But in the course of time it 
appeared that so great was the confidence of the public in 
these institutions, that the cash was seldom called for, the 
bank notes being considered equally safe, and more commo- 
dious. All great payments were now made by the merchants, 
the principal customers of the banks, either in those notes, 
or in bank credits, by means of checks; so that little more 
specie was demanded of the banks than what was requisite 
for small current expenses. The directors of these establish- 
ments would naturally deem it unwise to let so much specie 
remain unemployed in their vaults. They would lay it out 
in the purchase of public stock, or other securities yielding 
interest, and easily convertible into cash upon an emergen- 
ey. And they would increase their discounts and consequent- 


ly their issues of notes as far as their credit and their opinion 
of their own security would allow. To this they would be 
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strongly induced by the desire of augmenting the profits of 
their capital,—the agreeable courtship and solicitation with 
which they would be entertained by persons desirous of ex- 
tending theircommercial speculations.—the high consideration 
which a liberal exercise of the power of the purse would con- 
fer upon them,—the disposition to accommodate their own 
friends and customers, and perhaps by a sincere belief, that, 
in thus extending private credit, they were stimulating use- 
ful industry and enterprise, and promoting the best interests 
of their country. Banks of this kind have been distinguished 
by the name of “ banks of circulation.”? Their notes nearly 
superseded specie, and served in its stead as the circulating 
medium: and such has been the public confidence in them, 
that the amount of their notes and credits has been often from 
five to ten times greater than that of the coin in their coffers. 
By these means the money market is easily accommodated to 
the demands of commerce; though the money itself, by the 
increase of its quantity, must suffer some depreciation. 
While peace and prosperity continue, there is little dan- 
ger in these banking operations, provided they are conduct- 
ed with probity and skill. The liability of the banks to pay 
with specie on demand, will generally be a sufficient check 
upon them. But when great embarrassments in public aflairs 
take place; when invasion or rebellion appears, or is even 
greatly dreaded, the general confidence is shaken. The cre- 
ditors of the bank, apprehensive of the worst, demand pay- 
ment; its specie is soon exhausted, and it is obliged to vio- 
late its engagements. A depreciation of its notes, even if 
they continue current in the place where they are issued, is 
the necessary consequence: for few will be willing to give so 
much for a local as for a universal representative of value. 
Yet, if the affairs of the bank have been prudently managed, 
it may still maintain a considerable degree of credit. Its 
notes are still supported by the commercial notes for which 
they have been exchanged, and by its remaining capital. 
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The bank of England, the most remarkable of these insti- 
tutions, and that which has served as the model of the banks 
of the United States, proceeded in the manner we have de- 
scribed, until, from various political and commercial embar- 
rassments, it was compelled to suspend its payments. For 
some years afterwards its notes continued, with but little real 
depreciation, to be the circulating medium of Great Britain. 
Its loans were cautious, and its issues moderate. But the 
precious metals, being no longer requisite as instruments of 
barter, were exported to countries where they were more in 
demand, and consequently bore a higher convertible value. 
The place of the exported coin was supplied by an increased 
emission of bank notes: their depreciation with respect to 
coin necessarily kept augmenting; so that the legislature was 
obliged to interfere, and at last to make them, in effect, a 
legal tender. 

The paper currency, thus temporarily established, served 
so well, and maintained its credit so far, that it became a 
question with some political economists whether it might not 
be permanently preserved. The principal argument urged in 
favour of paper money is, that itis a much less costly instru- 
ment of «ommerce. than the precious metals; that the latter 
may thus be wholly employed as active commercial capital; 
and that all the profit arising from it is so much gained by 
the substitution of a paper for a metallic currency. This 
statement, which has been adopted from Adam Smith by all 
the advocates of paper money, is by no means correct. A pa- 
per currency like ours is itself an expensive article. Its cost to 
the community consists of the value of the labour and capi- 
tal appropriated to its manufacture and circulation.—In this 
estimate, however, that part only of the capital of banks which 
remains inactive in their possession is to be taken into ac- 
count: for all the rest we may presume will be profitably em- 
When, therefore, we consider the number of our 
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banking companies, the value of their buildings, the sums 
they pay to engravers, paper-makers, clerks, and other per- 
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sons engaged in their service, and the profits arising from all 
that portion of their paper money, which is not represented 
by specie, and whose currency is a gratuity bestowed by pub- 
lic opinion, we shall find that there is a large deduction to be 
made from the profit gained by employing specie as a com- 
mercial capital, before we can truly state the advantage of 
substituting paper money in its stead. 

It is doubted by many whether this advantage will compen- 
sate the risks attending such a currency. Paper money seems 
to have a natural proneness to depreciate. When the check 
on the issuing of it, arising from the obligation to redeem it 
with specie, or some other article of acknowledged value, is 
taken away, the temptation to issue too much of it can hardly 
be resisted. The directors of the banks wish to increase their 
dividends; the merchants are anxious to extend their business; 
and the unprincipled speculators, contemplating an increasing 
depreciation, are keen for purchasing as much real property 
as possible, with a view of selling it at a profit, or of paying 
for it, if obtained on credit, with a deteriorated medium. The 
evils of a currency of augmenting depreciation are in fact 


enormous—the diminution of credit—the destruction of con- 
fidence 





a general propensity for gambling speculations, and 
for extravagant and dissolute expenditure—contracts from 
day to day impaired in their obligations—good faith scan- 
dalously violated—swindling openly committed, not only with 
impunity, but according to law 





good morals and public pros- 
perity shaken to their foundation. These are not imaginary 
calamities. Many persons now living in this country have 
felt them severely. To prevent the recurrence of such evils 
by a timely warning to the public, is the professed and praise- 
worthy purpose of the very vigorous and sprightly produc- 
tion we are about to review.. 

The author in the outset gives an agreeable interest to the 
dry though important subject he has chesen, by introducing 
the discussion of it with the following humorous little story: 
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“ Travelling lately in the stage from the south, I fell in compa- 
ny with a little Frenchman of rather singular appearance and 
dress, who, contrary to the characteristic of his good-humoured 
nation, seemed animated by an inveterate propensity to grumble 
at every thing. He never paid or received money without a vast 
deal of shrugging up of his shoulders and other tokens of dissatis- 
faction, and whenever he handled a bank note, eyed it with a look 
of most sovereign contempt. He talked English tolerably well, 
except he was in a passion, when he sputtered French unutter- 
ably. His complexion and dress denoted him to be of the West 
Indies—the first being a sort of mahogany colour, and the latter 
as follows, as nearly as I can recollect. His hat was exceedingly 
high-crowned, and his little pigtail guewe dangled from under it, 
like a rat’s tail. He had rings in his ears—a coat with long skirts— 
cut nearly to a point, and reaching to his ancles—a white dimity 
waistcoat, and breeches, with gold buttons: and he wore a watch 
with a chain and trinkets that reached half way down to his knee. 
His appearance, dress, and above all, his ill humour, excited my 
curiosity, and induced me to inquire into his history. The second 
day, having got a little acquainted, he let me into the secret of his 
dissatisfaction. 

“It seems the little man had arrived from Cuba, with about 
eight thousand dollars in gold, which by way of security he lodged 
in one of the banks at Savannah.—When he came to demand his 
money, he was told they did not pay specie, and he must therefore 
take bank notes or nothing. Being an entire stranger, and igno- 
rant of the depreciation of paper money, arising from the refusal 
to pay specie, and from the erection of such an infinite number of 
petty banks in every obscure village without capital or character, 
he took the worthless rags and began his journey northward. Eve- 
ry step he proceeded his money grew worse and worse, and he 
was now travelling on to Boston with the full conviction that by 
the time he got there he should be a beggar. It was in Phila- 
delphia that he told me this story. “ Diable!’’ exclaimed he as 
he concluded—* your banks ought to be called brankrupts—not 
one of them can pay their debts—or wi// pay them, which is the 


same thing—yet they pretend to make a distinction between the 
notes of one bankrupt and the notes of another.” “ Voila,” said 
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he, holding up a parcel of ragged dirty bills, pregnant with filth 
and disease—‘ Voila—it is like making a difference between the 
rags of one beggar and the rags of another.’ There was so much 
truth in all this that I did not care to deny his position. 

“ Proceeding on our journey we stopped at Bristol, about twenty 
miles from Philadelphia. The litthe Frenchman took something 
to drink at the tavern, and offered a bill issued by the landlord of 
the hotel where we staid in the latter city, who, it seems, in order 
to be in the fashion, had also commenced banker among the rest. 
T his note his brother landlord in Bristol refused to receive in pay- 
ment. The little Frenchman, not understanding the distinction 
made by a discerning public, between the rags of one bankrupt 
and those of another, now gave himseif up for a ruined man, sup- 
posing that he had at last got to the extreme verge of the circula- 
tion of his bank notes. He seemed to behold the spectre poverty 
full before him, and to contemplate his gold buttons, that I dare 
say had descended down to him through several generations, as a 
last resource against starvation. He looked at me for consolation, 
With such a disconsolate shrug, such a glance of absolute despair, 
as would have touched the heart even of a bank director. 

“ As well as I could, I expijained to him the difference between 
a tavern-keeper’s note and a bank note, and comforted him with 
the assurance that by the time he arrived in Boston, provided he 
met with tolerably honest brokers, his stock of notes would not 
be diminished more than fifty per cent. The little man drew from 
his waistcoat pocket a great gold snuff-box, opened it with extreme 
deliberation, took along despairing pinch of snuff, and heaved the 
heaviest sigh I ever heard from one of his countrymen. 

«¢¢ Monsicur,’ said he, ‘ does the legislature of your country per- 
mit this system of swindling, this inhospitable custom, which falls 
so heavily on the traveller and stranger, to pass without censure 
or punishment? Is the privilege of coining money, one of the 
highest attributes of sovereignty, permitted thus to be exercised 
by bankrupts, and tavern-keepers, whose notes will either not 
pass at all, or pass under a depreciation, which increases in a ratio 
with the distance you are from the piace of emission? In all civil- 
ized countries the counterfeiting of a circulating medium is se- 
verely punished. And where is the difference, whether a man 
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imposes upon me a fictitious note, or a note that he knows will 
not command the value expressed on the face of it? The one in- 
deed is forgery, the other rank imposition, but the offence to the 
individual, and the injury to society is of the same nature.’ 

“¢ But,’ said I, ¢ it is supposed that every body knows the value 
of every species of bank paper, as well as the credit of every indi- 
vidual who issues notes, and to be ignorant of such things, is only 
to suffer those consequences which naturally spring from igno- 
rance in every circumstance and situation of life.’ 

“ ¢ With merchants,’ he replied, ‘ whose business it is to make 
themsclves acquainted with the course of exchange, the value of 
money, and the credit of individuals, ignorance of these things may 
indeed be blameable. I however am no merchant, but a stranger 
visiting your country, with objects having no connexion with trade, 
and my first experience is that of imposition, practised by public 
institutions as well as private individuals, upon strangers, and ap- 
parently sanctioned by the government. I have been taught, sir, 
that the first duty of a government is protection to its citizens; the 
second, and one not less solemn, to guard the rights, the feelings, 
and property of the stranger.’ 

“© ¢ And yet sir,’ answered I, ‘it would seem to be an unwarrant- 
able interference with the rights of the citizen, or an association of 
citizens, to restrict them from making that use of the credit they 
have in socicty which seems to be warranted by usages that are 
analogous. All persons are allowed to issue notes of hand in the 
common course of business, which pass according to the degree of 
credit enjoyed by the maker, and where is the difference between 
issuing a piece of paper, payable at some distant period, and one 
payabie at sight? Government cannot interfere with the credit of 
the citizen, nor prescribe limits to public confidence in any circu- 
lating medium.’ ” 

After some further conversation on these topics, the tra- 
veilers set out for Brunswick, and the author thus continues 
his lively narration: : 

“ We now arrived at Brunswick, where we slept, taking the 


steam-boat the next morning for New York. In paying my bill, 
I received from the master of the house some notes, which, when 
I offered them in the steam-boat, I found had depreciated three or 
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four per cent, within a distance of one mile. At this rate, thought I, 
before I get to New York they will be worth nothing.—So I call- 
ed for plenty of wine at dinner, in order that my money might not 
be lost There was a genteel looking man who sat at table with 
us, and was very civil. But as soon as my companion. discovered 
he was a bank director, I thought he would have eaten him up. 
He eyed him with infinite contempt—turned up his nose with a 
most petulent curl—took snuff at him with a look of most tremen- 
dous hostility—and repeated to himself—* Quel f 4 





«“ At New York the little Frenchman got specie, and bills of 
exchange on Boston for his bank notes, at a discount, I think, of 
twenty-two per cent; for nothing could induce him to touch any 
more of the ¢ dirty rags,’ which was the only name he condescend- 
ed to call them by. ‘ Ah monsicur,’ said he, ‘I don’t know what 
I have done to be thus murdered by cent per cent.—but, a bon chien 


’ I now see ‘le dessous des cartes,’ 


il ne vient jamais un bon os. 
and shall take care how I am caught again.’ 

“1 comforted him by showing how he could retrieve all his 
losses, by turning about when he had finished his business at Bos- 
ton, and shaving his way back to Savannah, by which means he 
would turn the tables upon them all. He was delighted with this 
idea, shook hands with me in high glee, and I never saw him 
more. | 

“ The case of this poor stranger, as well as the vexations I my- 
self suffered, from the petty obstacles and constant inconveniencies 
arising from the depreciation of paper, the diversity in its value, 
and the difficulty of avoiding impositions in paying and receiving, 
insensibly drew me on to consider the causes of these extensive 
evils from which no individual of the community is exempt. I 
traced them at once to the stoppage, or bankruptcy, to give it its 
plain and simplest name, of those institutions which, while they 
refuse to pay their debts, continue to increase their amount for 
aught we know, and instead of honourably setting about repairing 
the injuries they have already inflicted on society, are every day 
adding to their increase. All the interested ingenuity of modern 
financiers, can never argue people into a belief of what their daily 
experience demonstrates to be false, or convince them that a pa- 
per dollar is equal to a silver one, when they see the banks hoard- 
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ing up the latter, and scattering about the former, as if the one was 
invaluable, and the other worth nothing. 

“ True, the extremity of the evil will cure itself, it is said, and 
truly it is a morv lous consolation. It would be better however, I 
think, if it could be cured before it comes to the extreme, before 
the bubble becomes a water spout, and drowns us when it bursts. 
When I see institutions springing up every where, without char- 
ters, without respectability, without responsibility, and without ca- 
pital, issuing and circulating millions of dollars in rags; when I see 
individuals without character commencing bankers, and passing 
bank notes, where they cannot pass their word or their bond; and 
when I see chartered banks refusing to pay their legal debts in 
legal money, dividing nine or ten fier cent on the amount of their 
stock, which they can only do by dispensing every day an enor- 
mous amount of bank notes, which they cannot or will not pay, I 
think it is time for prudent men to take care of themselves. I 
think it high time for the farmer to consider whether he will sell 
the fruits of his labour for rags, which now only derive their value 
from the credulous folly of the people. Adimit for a moment that 
the public, as will most assuredly be the case ere long, become 
jealous of these notes, every one will then be anxious to get rid 
of them, or to convert them into substantial wealth. You cannot 
get any thing for them at the banks but rags, and if you sue 
them, you may levy upon their signs, and counters, and desks, but 
will get nothing more.” 

It has been questioned whether the alleged depreciation 
of bank notes exists, except In the relation between them and 
specie.—The precious metals may certainly become so scarce, 
and the demand for what remains, as an article of export, so 
great, as considerably to augment its value, although the notes 
given for it might still maintain their full nominal value in ex- 
change for all other articles. The fairest mode of estimating 
the actual depreciation of our paper money, is by comparing 
the present price of labour, and of the necessaries and conve- 
niencies of life, (making first every due allowance for the ad- 


ditional taxes, for the state of the foreign markets, and other 
circumstances) with the price of the same articles when that 
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money was last convertible into specie. On this estimate 
we believe that the depreciation of bank notes, at least in the 
city of Philadelphia, is not so great as this writer supposes. 
The immense sums of specie which have been exported from 
the country during the long period of our commercial embar- 
rassments, and of which but very little has yet returned, have 
necessarily rendered coin so scarce in comparison with the 
bank notes in.circulation, that its present price cannot be 
deemed a true criterion of their general convertible value. 
Estimating them however on the most favourable principle, 
and with every reasonable allowance, we still apprehend that 
they are in fact considerably depreciated throughout all the 
states in which they have ceased to be convertible into spe- 
cie. Their depreciation has probably arisen rather from the 
excessive issue, than from an opinion of the insecurity of the 
notes: for that part of the capital of the principal banks 
which consists of public stock has increased in value since 
the conclusion of the war; and that event cannot certainly 
have deteriorated the commercial securities on which their 
money is usuaily lent. 

With respect to the utmost expedient extent of the issue of 
paper money, a dangerous error prevails. It is believed by 
some that the banks may safely lend as much as the borrow- 
ers have actual property to answer for.—Let us test this opi- 
nion by an extreme case. Suppose every proprietor in the 
United States were furnished with bank notes equal to the 
amount of his whole property. There would then be in cir- 
culation above thirty times more money than we should want. 
Every one would be anxious to dispose of his own surplus, 
and the whole mass would consequently become depreciated. 
The amount of the currency of any nation should not exceed 
the sum necessary to make payments for that portion of the 
national capital which is usually in commerce. A sum com- 
paratively smal] with respect to that capital will be suflicient 
for that purpose; for the same money will serve for many 
payments; and by means of bills of exchange and other in- 
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struments of commercial credit, one debt is compensated by 
another. It should also be considered, that the high value 
often attributed to landed property is in part imaginary. It 
depends, in some measure, on the opinion of the stability of 
the government, the just administration of the laws, and the 
smail proportion of such property likely to be offered for 
sale. 

It is also an erroneous opinion that the interest demanded 
by the banks upon their loans will be an adequate check up- 
on borrowers. The honest and the cautious indeed will bor- 
row no more than they can properly and prudently employ; 
but the unprincipled, the extravagant, and even the sanguine 
and adventurous, will endeavour to borrow all they can ob- 
tain. In this view, the depreciation of the notes will not les- 
sen the demand for them. They will be wanted whether they 
lose five, twenty, or fifty per cent, and the greater their de- 
preciation the larger will be the amount requisite for any 
particular speculation: so that each new issue will increase 
the evil. 

Our author’s indignation is directed chiefly against the 
smaller and lately established banks; the suppression of 
which would, in his opinion, be a public benefit. 

“ The community,’ he observes, “ may yet be saved millions 
by timely means to destroy the wretched little institutions that 
have sprung up in consequence of the stoppage of their betters, 
and which, while they insolently refuse to give a currency to the 
paper issued by the government of the United States, expect us 
to put confidence in their own worthless rags. It is not long 
since the paper currency of Germany was taken up at one third 
its value, and that one third paid in a new emission of paper mo- 
ney. A few years since the Danish government made an issue of 
small paper bills, which would net pay for the paper, printing, 
and engraving. ‘There are numerous instances in the history of 
every nation in Europe, of the consequences of issuing paper mo- 
ney, after it has ceased to be the representative of specie, and if 


any more is wanting, let us remember CONTINENTAL MONEY. If 
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such has been the case with established governments, is it to be 
supposed that the catastrophe will not happen to associations of 
few individuals; or that the faith of a government is not at least 
equal to the faith of associations that have already refused to ful- 
fil their engagements a thousand times? 

“It is certainly a matter of infinite surprise at first view, that 
people should put such confidence in the notes of banks without 
charter or capital, and at the same moment refuse to accord it to 
the paper sanctioned by the government. But on reflection we 
perceive at once, that this is owing to the arts of a combination of 
interested individuals, who endeavour to destroy the credit of 
that paper whose circulation would interfere with that of their 
own institutions. This is the true secret of the apparent absur- 
dity of placing a greater reliance on the credit of institutions 
which have already refused to pay their debts according to the 
tenor of their contract with the public, than on that of a govern- 
ment of infinite resources, and possessing domains a thousand 
times more extensive than were ever enjoyed by any state or po- 
tentate that ever existed.” 


It may be remarked from these extracts, that this bold and 
dashing writer does not allow himself time to make any ac- 
curate calculations, or even to notice some very important 
distinctions. Before he described the notes of our banks as 
‘“ worthless rags,’”*—pieces of fine paper with pretty pictures 
engraved on them,—he should have inquired whether those 
banks possessed any property, or whether it was likely they 
would give their notes away, or lend them to notorious cheats 
or insolvents. He would have found that the capitals of at 
ieast our principal city banks, consist chiefly of public stock, 
whose value is now indisputable; and that such is the cau- 
tion of their directors, that no other lenders make so few bad 
debts. In his comparison between the paper money of go- 
vernments and bank money; he has overlooked the most re- 
markable circumstances by which they are distinguished from 
each oiher.—When governments create a paper currency. 


* Page 24. 
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there is hardly any other check on its issue but their own 
discretion. They cannot be sued; and as this paper money 
is usually the only financial resource in times of danger, it is 
seldom safe to investigate its depreciation. To instruct the 
public as to the danger attending this money, is to impede 
its circulation, and is therefore considered as an offence 
(sometimes amounting to treason) against the commonwealth. 
The directors of this mint are above control. The delusion 
respecting it will therefore continue until its coinage becomes 
worthless. But the notes of such banks as ours are ona 
very different footing. Their directors, notwithstanding their 
great influence, may be censured or sued without ceremony, 
especially by those who are not engaged in trade. Of this 
the pamphlet before us is a proof. It is indeed one of the 
few privileges of an author in most countries not to dread the 
displeasure of bank directors. These gentlemen stand, like 
any other class of our citizens, under.the inspection of the 
people and the authority of the government. But the most 
material distinction between the paper money of most govern- 
ments and bank notes is in their respective securities. Go- 
vernment paper money seldom has any other security than the 
taxes mortgaged for its redemption. But these taxes are previ- 
ously and necessarily pledged for the defence of the country, 
and the support of its political establishments. The claims 
for these objects precede and must be preferred to all others. 
No more, therefore, than the surplus—if there be any—of 
the public revenue can be spared to the creditors of the 
state: and if this be insufficient to pay them, they have no 
remedy whatever, and no consolation but hope or patience. 
But the notes of banks—besides being generally received in 
payment of taxes, when their directors maintain a good un- 
government—are further supported, as we 


$ 
have already observed, by the property for which they are 


derstanding with 


exchanged, and by the capitals of the banks which issue 
them. From hence it has arisen that such notes have often 


been preferred to government securitics. In England the 
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notes of the national bank, before they were made a legal 
tender, could command five per cent interest, when the go- 
vernment exchequer bills, which bore the same interest, were 
much below par; and in our own country, during the late 
war, the treasury notes, which were receivable for federal 
taxes, and bore an interest of upwards of five per cent, were 
depreciated sometimes from eight to ten per cent below bank 
notes, which bore no interest whatever, and were not con- 
vertible into specie. The difference in their value did not 
arise from disaffection to the government, nor from what our 
author calls the insolence of the banks, but from the circum- 
stances we have just stated, and in some degree, no doubt, 
from an apprehension of the disastrous events which the 
continuance of the war might occasion. 

In the following passage, which is the conclusion of the 
pamphlet, the writer thus sums up his opinions, and gives 
his advice: 

“ Such is the present state and future prospect of the banking 
institutions, and the people who have permitted them to increase 
to such a fearful degree. The evils which will even now attend 
the bursting of this paper balloon, are such that I almost shrink 
from this attempt to accelerate the catastrophe. My apology 
must be that the catastrophe must certainly happen, and will be 
fatal in proportion as it is delayed by expedients that will only in- 
crease the tremendous explosion. ‘The sooner it happens then 
the better. Every day, nay every hour, and every minute, new 
banks spring into a worthless, a pernicious existence; the quan- 
tity of ragged notes is even on the increase, and the delay of a 
moment may hereafter involve the ruin of thousands. Ere then 
it is too late to outlive the ruin, to weather and survive the storm. 
I warn the people of the United States, promptly and firmly to 
stand forth, and demand of their representatives to interfere in 
their behalf. If this is refused, let them with one impulse deter- 
mine to refuse all notes, except those of chartered banks, that 
agree to keep their fuith with the public, by redeeming the faith 
they have pfiledged to the frublic. When frafer money ceases to 
command sfecie, there never yet occurred an instance tn which tt 
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did not immediately begin to depfireciate; and whenever it began to 
depreciate, there never was an instance in which it did not continue 
to defrreciate until it was worth nothing, untess its credit was re- 
deemed by its again becoming the refiresentative of sfiecie. All the 
quackery of interested ingenuity ofierating on willing dupes, is in- 
sufficient to the task of propping up the patched credit ofa parcel 
of pretty pictures engraved on fine paper. The grown uft children 
will get tired of admiring what, they will at last find out, will not 
command a dinner, or keeft them from poverty and rags. Let them 


look to it in time.’? 

Here again the writer is incautious in his assertions. His 
statement that there never was an instance in which a depre- 
ciated paper money did not continue to depreciate until it 
was worth nothing, unless its credit was redeemed by its 
again becoming the representative of specie, is incorrect. 
The paper of the bank of England, whose history is very 
nearly that of our own banks, has varied in its depreciation 
during the last seven years, from three’ to thirty per cent, ac- 
cording to the state of commerce and political events. It fell 
with the triumphs and rose with the disasters of Bonaparte. 
For some months after the treaty of Paris, its value was on 
the increase: on the restoration of Napoleon it fell again, and 
since his second abdication it has risen almost to a par with 
specie. Yet it never was, at any time, during the period of 
these events, the representative of specie. It is not then un- 
reasonable to expect that our bank notes may follow the for- 
tunes of their prototypes in their advancement as well as in 
their depreciation, 

From the best information we can obtain on the subject, we 
apprehend that the immediate redemption of our bank notes 
with specie, which our author recommends as the only means 
of safety, is not practicable. There is not probably in the 
whole united republic as much specie as would redeem one 
fourth part of the paper money now in circulation, or even of 
that amount of it which will be necessary for commerce, unti! 
its place can be supplied by some other medium. What then 
is to be done? Must the banks remain altogether unchecked in 
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their issues of notes? Is the discretion of their directors a suf- 


ficient security to the public? We think not. We cannot pay 
them a compliment which we refuse to all other persons. We 
cannot place unlimited confidence in their patriotism and in- 
tegrity, while it is our duty to distrust and watch every other 
branch of the administration of public affairs, and guard 
against the misconduct of our rulers by every practicable 
precaution. The power of making money at discretion, 
if it could be bestowed, would, in the present state of socie- 
ty, make the possessor a despot. Fortunately, however, no 
such power can, in the nature of things, be granted. The 
convertible value of money depends on its comparative scar- 
city. When we make too much of it, the diminution of its 
value keeps pace with the excess; and the only consequence 
ef the operation is that one part of the community is enabled 
for a time to defraud the other. To prevent this evil from 
extending further than it has already done, and gradually to 
remove it altogether, we shall suggest a plan for checking 
the banks, and securing their creditors; a plan which, if not 
adopted as a permanent system, may serve, at least, as an use- 
ful temporary expedient. 

To maintain the public credit, and facilitate the means of 
public defence, the funding system has been established and 
continued in the United States. The funded debt of the na- 
tion necessarily occasioned a burden in the taxes levied to 
pay its annual interest and gradually reimburse the principal. 
But experience has proved that the weight of this burden is 
ereatly diminished—if not quite compensated—by the bene- 
fits which this funded capital has produced. * Public funds,” 
says the able statesman and financier,* by whose advice ours 
were established, ‘‘ answer the purpose of capital, from the 
estimation in which they-are usually held by monied men; 
and consequently from the ease and despatch with which they 
can be turned into money. This capacity of prompt conver- 
tibility into money causes a transfer of stock to be, in a great 


* General Hamilton. 
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number of cases, equivalent to a payment in coin; and where 
it does not happen to suit the party who is to receive to ac- 
cept a transfer of stock, the party who is to pay is never at 
a loss to find elsewhere a purchaser of his stock, who will 
furnish him, in lieu of it, with the coin of which he stands in 
need. Hence, in a sound and settled state of the public funds, 
a man possessed of a sum in them, can embrace any scheme 
of business which offers, with as much confidence as if he were 
possessed of an equal sum in coin.” 

From this representation, the correctness of which is indis- 
putable, it is evident, we think, that the public funds may 
render to the community a still more important service: that 
they may serve, in the absence of specie, as the basis, and 
support, and limit of a paper currency. ‘The plan we would 
propose is, that the banks be obliged, until they can re- 
sume their specie payments, to pay the holders of their notes 
to a certain amount (not Iess, perhaps, than a hundred dol- 
lars) in six per cent stock at par, or when below that rate, 
at the usual selling price, as the same should from time to 
time be publicly announced by competent authority:—that 
of the commissioners of the sinking fund would probably 
be the least objectionable. This would be a certain check 
against the immoderate issue of paper money. The banks 
allege, and we believe with truth, that they cannot procure 
sufficient cash to fulfil their engagements. But they ought 
not to be at a loss to obtain funded stock enough for that 
purpose. Most of them possess considerable property in the 
funds, part of which they purchased at a low price. It has 
now risen in value, and they will therefore gain by paying 
their debts with it. Those banks which have not been so 
fortunate as to subscribe largely to the late loans, will find 
plenty of stock in the market, notwithstanding the demand 


for it in foreign countries. The Baltimore and district of 


Columbia banks are said to hold a large amount of the stock 
created during the late war; a stock which now sells in those 


places above par. Let the proposed convertibility be de- 
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clared, and their notes, now so much depreciated, will in- 
stantly become as valuable nearly as those of Philadelphia. 

To this plan some objections will be made. You propose, 
it may be said, to fix the value of one thing by another of 
precisely the same kind: you offer six per cent stock at par, 
as the lowest standard value of bank notes, while the interest 
of that stock is paid with those very notes: your currency 
runs in a vitious circle. Answer, We contemplate that un- 
til payments in specie be resumed, the interest of the funded 
debt will be paid—not with a depreciated local currency, 
which would be highly injurious to the national creditors— 
but with treasury notes, current throughout the United States 
and bearing interest; notes which now bear a premium in 
most of the states, which are every where receivable for fe- 
deral taxes, and are ultimately secured by the public lands. 
By these lands the capital as well as the interest of the na- 
tional debt is amply secured, provided the union be main- 
tained. Every dollar of that debt has several acres of good 
land for its support: and such is the real and recognized va- 
lue of this stock, since the war, arising from the general opi- 
nion of the permanency of the union, the good faith of the go- 
vernment, and the extent of the public property pledged for 
its redemption, that it finds a ready sale at Amsterdam and 
London. Its value then is entirely independent of and dis- 
tinct from that of our bank notes, and would not be lessened 
if not a bank existed. It may therefore serve, in our present 
circumstances, as the means of checking the emission of those 
notes, and preventing their further depreciation. 

The treasury notes, not absorbed by taxes, should not be 
paid with depreciated bank notes, but renewed with other 
treasury notes, including the interest due. And no bank 
notes should be received for taxes but those of the banks 
which paid their debts with specie, treasury notes, or stock, 
according to the proposed arrangement. The different classes 
of the six per cent stock, when below par, might be rated ac- 
cording to their most usual comparative value. 
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Second objection. You propose as a standard of value that 
which is daily fluctuating. Answer. We propose the six per 
cent stock at par only as a standard to fix the minimum of the 
value of bank notes. Should that stock fall below par, those 
notes will still maintain their full value, being convertible, at 
the option of the holders, into the stock at its declared mar- 
ket price: so that one hundred dollars in those notes might 
be better, but coald not be worse, than one hundred dollars of 
six per cent stock. The limitation of the six per cents at par, 
as their highest price in payment, is obviously requisite. For 
if they were payable at whatever price they might advance to 
above par, they would be like the remaining specie, merely 
an article of merchandise, and not a sufficient check against 
the depreciation of bank notes. Besides, we do not offer this 
standard, even at its par measure, as the best, but only as the 
most convenient substitute for the secure standard of the pre- 
cious metals. 

Third objection. You have stated that bank notes are bet- 
ter secured than government stock: how then can the latter 
uphold the credit of the former? Answer. During the war, the 
security of the banks was indeed preferred to that of the go- 
vernment. But now their relative value is reversed. Should the 
funds again fall to their former state of depression, the bank 
notes, if they do not gain much, will lose nothing by our plan; 
as they will be always convertible into stock, when below par, 
at its selling price. Even then this convertibility would be a 
check on the banks. They would not make too large issues 
of notes, as they would be thereby liable to part with their 
stock at adisadyantageous rate. Besides, the proposed con- 
vertibility, at a fixed general price, declared by impartial and 
responsible persons, would save the holders of bank notes, 
who might be desirous of purchasing stock, from the charges 
of brokerage, and the combinations of interested stockholders. 

Fourth objection. The six per cents being now in many of 
the states above par, all the bank notes extant there would 
he immediately offered for payment. This would hurt their 
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banks, and deprive the public of their only circulating me- 
dium. Answer. The six per cents are, it is true, above par 
in the places alluded to, when compared with a depreciated 
currency; but not when compared with the present, or even 
with the late value of specie. The six per cents, not re- 
eleemable for a certain period, might rise and remain above 
par even in the good old times of doubloons and hard dollars; 
but the now redeemable six per cents, can never be for a long 
time really above par: for the government, as soon as they 
advanced to such a price, would either stipulate with the 
stockholders for a diminution of interest, or pay them, if they 
refused, with money borrowed at the market rate of interest. 
The bare fact that the redeemable six per cents continue 
above par in any state, proves irrefragably that the currency 
of that state is depreciated. 

A large portion of the bank notes of every such state would 
indeed be immediately converted into this stock, if our plan 
were adopted. But the receivers of this stock, as well as the 
debtors of the banks, and all other debtors, must find money 
to pay their debts with, or their property may be put up to 
auction and sold. They must therefore either keep a sufli- 
ciency of notes for that purpose, or dispose of the stock they 
may have obtained in exchange for them. The only imme- 
diate effect of the contemplated operation, would be the ab- 
sorption of all the bank notes in circulation beyond what com- 
merce absolutely required. The remaining notes would in- 
stantly rise in value; and the banks, restricted by the amount 
of the six per cents in their possession, could not again ven- 
ture upon excessive issues of their paper. This check might 
curtail their dividends as well as their discounts: but their 
capitals would still yield them a fair profit. 

Fifth objection. A large.portion of the stock obtained in 
exchange for the surplus bank notes would be sent to Europe 
and sold. Answer. So much the better: we should obtain se 
much foreign capital in addition to our own, and the export 
would so far correct the unfavourable balance of trade—not 
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to mention the beneficial effect of foreign states becoming 
more deeply interested in our prosperity. 

Sixth objection. What if the six per cents should become 
more valuable than specie? Answer. Let the banks in that 
case redeem their notes with specie instead of six per cent 


stock. 
Seventh objection. Payments in stock would be inconve- 


nient to the country banks.—By no means. Let them keep 


by them a sufficient number of printed letters of attorney, with 


blanks, to be filled up for their creditors, as they might de- 
mand them. 

But what ts to be done with those chartered banks that shall 
refuse to pay either specie or stock?—Let them be sued: let 
them be proceeded. against, if necessary, by informations in 
the nature of writs of quo warranto, and their charters annul- 
led. Laws regulating and facilitating the proceedings in such 
cases should exist in every state. As to those private unchar- 
tered banking associations, whose members have amused them- 
selves by declaring, that they will pay their debts only to the 
extent of the joint funds of their respective partnerships, littie 
ceremony need be observed. If these associates will neither 
pay cash, nor accept the alternative with which it is proposed 
to indulge them, let them be made responsible in their, and each 
ef their persons, and in their joint and separate property, as 
the law of the land may prescribe. We will not venture to pre- 
dict what some state tribunals may not determine, but we are 
quite confident that the supreme court of the United States 
will never support the doctrine that debtors—not privileged 
by any special law—may, by any act of their own, exempt 
themselves from the payment of their acknowledged debts. 
Such debts create a moral obligation, from which the law it- 
self will imply a promise to pay them, whatever impudent 
declaration to the contrary the debtors themselves may think 
fit to make. 

Something should be done by the banks, speedily and 
effectually to raise their credit, which, although by no means 
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destroyed, as this writer seems to think, has undoubtedly re- 
ceived a severe shock. ‘The different degrees of deprecia- 
tion of the various bank notes occasion much inconvenience, 
vexation and vile fraud. Few debtors, if they can help it, 
will pay a better currency than that of the district where they 
live; while many a debtor will follow his creditor to make him 
a tender in the most depreciated district in which he can find 
him: and each justifies his fraud by his neighbour’s example. 
It is incumbent on the public, but more especially on our go- 
vernmeni, to do every thing within their competence, to put 
an end to these evils and abominations. 

The congress might at once do much to eflect this desira- 
ble purpose. If a national bank were established by their 
authority, with a sufficient funded capital, and with the obli- 
gation, under a heavy specific penalty, of paying its notes 
and debts of every kind in cash or in funded stock in the 
manner already proposed, its notes would immediately obtain 
such a general and uniform credit as would make them fit to 
become a general circulating medium. The other banks— 
south of the Hudson—to preserve their notes from a com- 
parative depreciation, would be induced, or compelled, to 
adopt a similar system; or which would amount to the same 
thing, to pay their notes with the notes of this national insti- 
tution. 

The success of this plan would not be doubtful if congress 
could be persuaded to provide for the payment of the interest 
ef the national debt in specie. Such a provision would be as 
wise and politic as it would be just and honourable. Nothing 
but necessity can excuse the payment of the national credi- 
tors with depreciated money. During the war, that necessity 
existed, but it exists no longer. Cash enough may now be 
found to pay them, if it is required. It might even be obtain- 
ed without subjecting any individual to hardship. Let the 
duties of impost be receivable in cash only: and let them be 
lowered in proportion to the premium at which the precious 
Vor. VI. New Series. 64 
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metals are now sold. This would cause a diminution in the 
customs of about one fifth, The merchants would procure 
the requisite coin without much difhiculty. If they could not 
purchase it here, they would import it.—But would they not 
in that-case import so much the fewer goods?—So much the 
better for the national economy, and the national manufac- 
tures. Would the objects to be obtained be worth so great a 
sacrifice of revenue?—What strict justice requires ought not 
to be considered as a sacrifice: yet if it be viewed in that 
light, the loss will be more than compensated by the increas- 
ed reputation and strength of the national credit, and the 
consequent facility with which future loans may be negocia- 
ted, especially in foreign countries. With what confidence 
might not an American minister offer the stock of the Uni- 
ted States for sale on the exchange of Amsterdam, when he 
could expatiate so justly on the faith of his government, as 
well as the resources of his country, adducing this instance 
among others, of their anxiety to fulfil their engagements the 
instant it was in their power to do so. 

The. payment of the interest of the public debt in specie, 
combined with the opinion of the national good faith, security, 
and resources, would soon impart to the whole capital a spe- 
cie value. That capital would then become a solid founda- 
tion for a paper currency, a standard to measure it, and keep 
it steady—inferior only to specie itself. With such a support, 
we know not whether such a currency might not be perma- 
nently adopted as an improvement in political economy. By 
the late banking system of these states, the best perhaps 
hitherto known, one silver dollar served to circulate three or 
four dollars in paper. By the system we propose, one dollar 
in cash would circulate sixteen dollars in bank-notes; that is, 
the six per cent paid in specie, on the whole amount of the 
funds, would give life and vigour to the circulation of bank 
noies to an equal amount, If necessary. Instead of keeping 
as much specie in the country as would represent our paper 
money, we should only require as much as would pay the in- 
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ierest of it. In this manner a new and important function of 
national credit might be developed, and a great and unexpect- 
ed benefit derived from, and still further compensating the 
burden of a national debt. 

Let us try this plan, as before, by an extreme case; the 
most unfavourable possible. Suppose the banks should obtain 
possession of the whole of the public funds: might they not 
then issue, without danger to themselves, twice as much paper 
money as the general currency would require?—They might: 
but the whole excess, beyond what comimerce urgently de- 
manded, would be soon returned upon them and exchanged 
for their stock. Forno man, of ordinary prudence, will re- 
tain in his possession paper money for which he has not a good 
use, when he can immediately convert that money into well 
secured, readily saleable stock, yielding an annual interest, 
paid in specie, of six per cent at least. When the stock is 
below par, the interest will be higher than that rate; higher, in 
fact, than the interest paid to the banks by the borrowers of 
their notes. 

How would the operation of the sinking fund affect this sys- 
tem? It would, in the course of time, make stock scarce, and 
therefore the more valuable: by which means bank notes would 
be gradually raised to the level of specie. 

But what should be done with the specie which some of 
the banks still possess? It ought not to continue unemployed: 
if it will not serve as money, let it be used as merchandise. 
The fairest mode would be to divide it among the creditors of 
those institutions in the ratio of their respective claims. This 
distribution would prevent the suspicion of injustice or favour- 
itism which might otherwise be entertained. 

It is one of the peculiar advantages of our plan, that it re- 
quires no part of the capitat of banks to remain idle. That 
capital which they are to hold in readiness for the payment 
of their debts, will yield them good interest up to the day that 
it is demanded and transferred. 
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It is an erroneous, though we apprehend, a pretty general 
opinion, that if the banks were to resume specie payments, 
all the coin they issued would be immediately bought up and 
exported. With what, let us ask, would this coin be purcha- 
sed? With bank notes? They are in the supposed case 
equivalent to coin, and men do not purchase dollars with dol- 
lars.—But those who received the coin might export it?—they 
might to be sure; but unless they retained enough to pay their 
debts, their property would be seized and sold. It is the stop- 
page of the banks that has really driven so much specie out 
of the country. Why retain coin not necessary for the pay- 
ment of one’s debts, while it might be advantageously dis- 
posed of abroad? It was only by exporting it, that any use 
could be made of it. If the payment even of the duties 
of impost had from the conclusion of the war been always 
required in specie, a large portion—perhaps the whole—of 
the coin exported since that event, would have remained at 
home. The late immense importations of foreign articles 
prove that there is no want of property to pay for them. The 
exported coin has served in part for that purpose. If that 
coin had been necessary for the payment of duties, so much 
the less of foreign goods would have been imported; and we 
should have possessed a solid and imperishable property in 
the place of an equal amount of articles consumed in the use. 
The extravagant consumption of foreign articles has been one 
of the injurious effects we have experienced from a paper cur- 
rency having no foundation or dependency on specie. The 
payment of the customs, and the annuities due to the public 
stockholders in specie, together with the proposed convertibili- 
ty of bank notes into stock, are measures easy of adoption; and 


would, we are firmly persuaded, immediately diminish, and 


speedily remove the evils of which this able writer and the 
public in general so loudly complain. Other measures may 
be requisite to restore the circulation of specie, if that safe 
and universal medium of commerce should be deemed indis- 
pensable to our prosperity. To accelerate that restoration, we 
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should humbly recommend the continuance of high duties 


(with due discrimination) on imported merchandise; the en- 
couragement of domestic manufactures; economy in the ex- 
penditure of foreign goods; great circumspection in commer- 
cial speculations; great caution on the part of the banks in 
granting discounts, particularly to those who trade without 
adequate capital; in a word, universal economy, prudence, in- 
dustry and integrity. These are the most effectual means by 
which the balance of foreign trade can be turned in our favour, 
and the amount of our specie consequently increased. 

As to the balance of trade between the respective states, 
we do not lay much stress on it. Were there a general cur- 
rency established, it could not be affected by the balance of 
trade to a greater amount than the expense and risk of trans- 
mitting the money from one state to another. 

Neither do we think that the arrangement lately made or 
proposed between the banks to pay interest on the balances 
which may be due to each other respectively, at the end of 
every week or month, will have, as things now stand, any 
great effect. So long as their notes are not convertible on 
demand into some valuabie commodity, it matters little what 
their respective balances amount to. Murray or Fairman 
would now enable them to pay any balance whatever in a 
short time, and at a small expense. 

To concludeek—The proposed plan would immediately di- 
minish the depreciation of bank notes in those states and dis- 
tricts where the six per cent stock is now above par; and it 
would set limits to their depreciation in all the other states. 
It would restrain the future issues of them generally, and 
therefore maintain them at a value much less liable to fluc- 
tuation than they are at present. It would goa great way 
towards establishing an uniform currency throughout the mid- 
dle, the southern, and western states; for the stock into which 
their various notes might be converted would be every where 
saleable; and it would so far afford the means of enforcing the 
observance of contracts, maintaining good faith, and securing 
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the rights of property. By finding a new employment, and 
creating an additional demand for the public funds, it would 
increase their value, and become a new prop to their secu- 
rity. The banks would be obliged to convert their capitals 
into national stock to answer the demands of their creditors, 
and it would of course be their interest to keep up its price: 
by which means private and public credit would be indissolu- 
bly linked together, and a new moral bond acquired to 
strengthen the national union. 

Our various currencies as they now exist are not con- 
genial, but rather adverse, to the union of these states: were 
they separated, each bank might nevertheless preserve a cer- 
tain credit. But on our plan, a separation would ruin them 
all; destroy general credit and confidence, and overspread the 
land with bankruptcy and misery. And in the present state 
of human aflairs, this consideration, we frankly confess, affords 
us an additional argument for recommending a plan which 
would habituate the people to regard the faith of their federal 
government as the standard of value; which would facilitate 
loans, should a war for the maintenance of our rights become 
unavoidable; which would identify every man’s fortune, as 
well as his freedom, with the general security; create a deep 
and universal interest in the conservation of good order, go- 
vernment and law; and thus enlist every motive, selfish and 
generous, and every principle, sordid as well as liberal, into 
the service of this free, confederated republic—now the best 


hope and refuge of the world. 
W. 





CAPTAIN CHARLES STEWART. 


Ir was our intention to have accompanied the Portrait of 
this distinguished officer with a biographical sketch: but the 
materials for it were put into our hands so late tiat its post- 
ponement is unavoidable. It will probably be given in our 
next number. 



































NAVAL POETRY. 


THE UNCOURTEOUS KNIGHT, AND THE COURTEOUS LADY. 


(Originally published in the Paltimore Whig.) 


For a nautical knight, a lady—-heigho! 

Felt her heart and her heart-strings to ache; 
To view his sweet visage she look’d to and fro;— 
The name of the knight, was James Lucas Yeo, 

And the lady—’twas she of the Lake. 


“ My good, sweet sir James,” cried the lady so fair, 
“Since my passion I cannot control, 

When you see my white drapery floating in air, 

Oh! thither, and quickly I prithee repair 
And indulge the first wish of my soul.” 


Sir knight heard afar, of the lady’s desire, 

And sprightly and gay made reply— 
“ As your heart, lovely maid, doth my presence require, 
I assure you mine burns with an answering fire, 

And quick to your presence I'll ily.” 


From Ontario’s margin the lady set sail, 

To meet the boid knight on that sea: 
She dreamt not that he in his promise would fail, 
And leave a fair /ady alone to bewail;— 

Yet no knight far or near could she see. 


Impatient to meet him no longer she’d stay, 

Resoly’d o’er the waters to roam: 
“Oh! say, have you heard of my brave knight I pray, 
He promis’d to meet a fair lady to day, 

But I fear he’s to Kingston gone home.” 


At last she espied hith—wiat could sir knight do? 
He fidgetted—ran—and he tack’d in and out, 
And kept far aloof—yet he “romised to woo; 


She hail’d him—* Sir knigi:t-—wont you please to heave too? 


What a shame a lair lady to flout.” 
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But away ran sir knight—the lady in vain, 
Her oglings, and glances employed; 

She aim’d at his heart, he aim’d at her brain, 

She vow’d from pursuing she’d never refrain; 
And the knight was most sadly annoy’d. 


At length from the lady, the knight got him clear, 
And obtain’d for a season some rest; 

But if the fair lady he ever comes near, 

For breaking his promise he’ll pay pretty dear— 
The frice captain Chauncey knows best. 


ODE. 
ON OUR NAVAL VICTORIES.* 


A century had Britain held 
The trident of the subject sea, 
And all that time no eye beheld 
Her flag strike to an enemy. 


France left her mistress of the main; 
Van Tromp no longer swept the sea; 
And the proud crest of haughty Spain 
Bow’d to her great supremacy. 


The far fam’d Hellespont she plow’d, 
And made the crescent wax more pale; 
While Mussulmen before her bow’d, 
Who scorn’d the Christian’s God to hail. 


By east and west, by north and south, 
By every sea and every shore, 

Her mandates at the cannon’s mouth 
Her wooden walls in triumph bore. 


Where e’er the blue wave weltering flow’d, 
Where e’er a merchant vessel sail’d, 

Her red-cross flag in triumph rode, 

Her red artillery prevail’d. 


* This piece originally appeared in the National Intelligencer. 
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Amid the ice of Greenland’s seas; 
Amid the verdant southern isles, 
Where e’er the frigid waters freeze, 
Where e’er the placid ocean smiles; 


Her navy bore her swelling fame, 

Afar and near triumphantly, 

And Britons claim’d the proudest name— 
The sov’reigns of the trackless sea. 


But there was rising in the west 

A nation little known in story, 
That dared that empire to contest, 
And cross her in the path of glory. 


That scori’d to crouch beneath the feet 
Of England’s lion stern and brave; 

But vent’rous lanch’d her little fleet, 
Her honour and her rights to save. 


Hard was the struggle, rude the shotk, 
The Mew World ’gainst the stubborn O/d! 
A dread encounter!—rock to rock; 
The Yankee, and the Briton bold. 


O!—then was seen a glorious sight, 

No eye that lives e’er saw before: 

The Briton’s sun went down in night— 
The Yankee’s rose, to set no more! 
And that proud flag which undisturb’d, 
For ages, at the mast-head flew, 

And the old world’s puissance curb’d, 
Struck to the prowess of the zew. 


And, where the red-cross flag had braved 
The dastard world for ages past, 

Our stars and stripes in triumph wav’d 
High on the proud top-gallant-mast. 


And there, wave they by day and night, 
While sparkle Heaven’s eternal fires, 
Emblems of that resistless might, 
Which daring Liberty inspires. 


Vor. VI. New Series. 65 
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DOMESTIC LITERATURE AND SCIENCE. 


Journal of events in Paris, from June 29, 1815, to July 13, 1815. By an 
American. 12mo. pp. 80. Philadelphia. Carey —This work which we are 
informed by the publisher made its appearance in the Richmond Enquirer, 
and afterwards in the National Intelligencer, contains a brief statement of 
the important events mentioned in the title page, together with the author’s 
moral and political reflections upon them. The following extract is a fair 
specimen of his manner of writing: 


“The baron de Muffling, a Prussian, is at present governor of Paris 
General Maison is to be his successor; but, when is not said. English troops 
are encamped in the Champs Elysees; the Prussians occupy the Thuilleries, 
Carousal, &c.; and are quartered in private houses. It is said, that it is their 
intention to destroy the bridge of Jena, and all other monuments of their 
defeats. The Germans, Italians, &c. ought to do the same. Paris ought to 
be stripped of her borrowed plumage. She is not worthy of honourable tro- 
phies. To preserve them, she has sacrificed the nation; may she be disap- 
pointed in receiving the price of her meanness. Let the pictures and sta- 
tuary of Italy and Spain be taken back; the horses of Venice restored! the 
triumphal arches and columns razed! They bélonged to the character of the 
tyrant, whom she hastened to disavow; they are too intimately connected 
with Bonaparte, to be a source of pride or pleasure to her.—The govern- 
ment of Louis XVII employed itself, during the former twelve months’ 
reign, (will it be believed?) in the important task of picking the N’s out of 
the public buildings; it may again return to that employment. 

“Biucher demands heavy contributions; it is said 100,000,000 francs. 
The Russians are in the neighbourhood; dreadful havoc, and outrages the 
most atrocious, have been perpetrated. When France awakes from her 
unaccountable torpor, and finds herself stripped of her liberties, her inde- 
pendence, her honours, and her property, she may find that she has yielded 
up these inestimable advantages with too much facility.” 


.in inguiry into the causes of the present state of the circulating mediun of 
the United States. Svo. pp. 61. Philadelphia. Thomas.—These essays ap- 
peared originally in the “ True American,” and they are republished in a 
pamphlet form, as the writer states, “in order that all the points which 
have been embraced may be brought into one view.” They contain some 
sensible remarks. We cannot, however, participate in his apprehensions 
respecting the failure of the banks, if they are allowed to perpetuate their 
present system. 

**In our present circumstances,’ he observes, “there is, however, on« 
evil which is to be dreaded. The failure of a number of banks would di 
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which we now experience from their circulation. The evil we allude to is, 
that banks, in consequence of the absence of the usual check, which existed 
when they paid their notes in specie, may be disposed to trade to too great 
an extent beyond their capitals. Should they do this, for the sake of in- 
creasing the rate of their dividends, they may be liable to the ruin which is 
often attendant upon oyertrading. But should they adhere to the principle, 
by which all prudent and honest directors should constantly be governed, of 
issuing no more notes, than they woud feel themselves perfectly safe in doing 
had they continued to pay specig, there need be no apprehension of their sol- 
vency. Their debtors will now be as well able to pay them, as they ever 
‘vere, and their creditors will have as ample security as they formerly had.” 

How is it possible, we should ask, for banks to fail, which make their 
payments (as they are miscalled) only in their own notes? Unless there should 
be a failure of copper, paper, and engravers, such banks cannot be in danger 
of bankruptcy. 

Ellen, a tale for youth. By Mrs. Hofland, author of the Officer’s Widow, 
&e. 18mo. pp. 93. New York. Gilley.—An innocent little tale for young ladies. 


Memoirs of Lady Hamilton; with illustrative anecdotes, &c. 1 vol. 12mo. 
Reprinted from the London edition. Philadelphia. ‘Thomas.—* {n the cir- 
cles of dissolute fashion, thirty years ago, who was ignorant of the name of 
Emma Harte? In the more recent annals of female diplomacy, and of Nelson, 
who is unacquainted with Emma, lady Hamilton? The true history of this 
extraordinary woman, however, is not generally, and in some points not ac- 
curately known; and the delineation of it requires both a free and a delicate 
hand, in order to compromise neither the interests of truth nor those of mo- 
yality and decorum. Her present biographer is anonymous, and we are not 
apprised of his authority in those instances in which he does not indicate 
the source whence he draws: yet, particularly in his statements that are 
connected with Naples and with lord Nelson, he speaks in a tone of positive- 
ness that ought to be well supported, and which seems, in many cases, to be 
thus adequately warranted. At any rate, it is clear that he is not a common 
temporary hack-biographer, and that nothing like white-washing is attempt- 
ed in his narrative. Urged apparently by such motives as ought to be sa- 
cred with all writers of memoirs, he is mere studious of accurate delineation 
than of exhibiting a flattering. portrait; and, true to those correct and ho- 
nourable principies which are,avowed in his introduction, he endeavours to 
throw no veil of splendid concealment over the follies or failings of his he- 
roine, desirous of holding her forth as a warning rather than as an example: 
thus placing as it were beacons and light-houses on those shoals, rocks, and 


quicksands, which are found to be so dangerous in the moral navigation of 


human life. In our admiration of beauty and personal accomplishmenis, 
we ought never to forget that thei’ attractions do not justify the smallest 


departure from virine; and that ‘ love-darting eves and tresses like the 
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morn’ have a baneful influence, when employed as lures by a contaminated 
mind. The Circe should therefore be unmasked, lest others, spell-bound by 
her charms, should not perceive the thorns and adders which lurk beneath: 
her rose-strewed path. With strict propriety does the author before us pro- 
test against the sweeping operation of that commonly received and well-in- 
tentioned maxim, which requires us to ‘say nothing but what is good of 
the dead.’ ” Monthly Review. 


Carey has republished The Hawthorn Cottage, atale, by J. Jones; and 
Fwanowna, or the Maid-of Moscow, 2 novel, by the author of ** The Son of 
a Genius.” | 


The same publisher has in press, “ Eustace’s Tour through Italy,” a work 
highly praised by the British reviewers; and which we should suppose from 
the extracts of it we have read, to merit the commendations it has received. 


‘Tne Literary and Philosophical Society of New York have published a 
volume of their transactions. 


A second edition of “ Discipline,” the novel of which we gave an account 
.. our number for September last, has been republished. 


Francis Arden, esq. of New York, the author of many spirited and popu- 
lar naval songs and other poetical compositions, is, we understand, at pre- 
sent engaged in translating Ovid’s Tristia into English heroic verse. ‘lhe 
first book of this translation will shortly be published, accompanied with a 
life of Ovid, prefatory remarks and notes, critical and explanatory. 


The publication of the Law Journal, conducted by J. E. Hall, esq. will, 
we understand, be soon resumed, and continued regularly. 


FINE ARTS. 


Belaplaine intcnds to publish a print of the battle of New Orleans, from 
a picture by Leslie; and prints of the battle at North Point near Baltimore, 
and of the bombardment of fort M‘Henry, from pictures by Sully. We trust 
that these artists will do justice to the glorious subjects they have underta- 
xen to illustrate, and fulfil the hopes which their former works have excited 
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The warlike muse of Mr. Walter Scott has been aroused by late events, 
and he announces a poem called “ The Field of Waterloo.” Mr. Scott does 
not apprize us whether his poem is to be an Ode or an Elegy. 

Dr. Henry is printing a new edition of his Elements of Chemistry, with 
considerable additions and improvements. 
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